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“BRIGHT ANNEALING erie 
--HEATING WITHOUT SCALE 
--CONTINUOUS BRAZING 


Does the material come from your annealing furnaces 
bright, clean and dry? 


Can you deoxidize and anneal in one operation? Con- 
tinuously? 


Are you interested in heating for rolling or forging, 
without scale, or in heat treating without scale or de- 
carburization? 


—or, in brazing or soldering by the cheaper and more 
efficient continuous furnace method? 


These and other interesting results are obtained with the new inexpensive 
gas atmosphere and the controlled atmosphere furnaces we have developed 
and built. 


We will be glad to put samples of your products through this 
equipment to show you the results you can obtain. 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE CO: 


FUEL FIRED SALEM, OHIO. ELECTRIC 


FURNACES FURNACES 














HE past year has been one of rapid change in the wire 

drawing industry. The trend has been toward higher speeds, 

larger bundles, closer tolerances, and new methods of clean- 
ing, coating, and lubricating. 


Entering the field as the manufacturer of Firthaloy Drawing 
and Extrusion Dies early last year, the Firth-Sterling Steel 
Company has been closely identified with the Sintered Carbide 
development. The growing acceptance of Firthaloy Dies by the 
industry demonstrates that our engineering and manufacturing 
methods have been in harmony with the trend of the leading 
plants. The frequent changes demanded by the user have been 
met by our engineering staff with improvements in design that 
have more than kept pace with requirements. 


Whether it be on the basis of today’s curtailed production 
or tomorrow's inevitable expansion, Firthaloy Sintered Carbide 
Dies offer unquestionable economies that you cannot afford to 
overlook. 


If you have not yet received a copy of Firthaloy Bulletin 
No. 3, we shall be glad to send one at your request. 


FIRTH-STERLING Fea 


DETROIT LOS ANGELES 


STEEL COMPANY He 





























BUYERS GUIDE and YEAR BOOK 
of THE WIRE ASSOCIATION 


+++ 
FILL IN YOUR 


LISTINGS 


BELOW 


(Specify Kinds of Wire, Wire Products, Insulated Wire and 
Cable, Rod and Strip and Mill Equipment) 











MAIL TO: 


Wire & Wire Products, 17 East 42nd Street, New York City 


TELEPHONE: MURRAY HILL 2-4188 



































AAA FOR FREE LISTING AAA 


There is no charge for having your name listed in the Buyers Guide and Year Book of the Wire 
Association. Simply fill out the above, sign immediately below and mail to us. 
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Wire & Wire Products Buyers Guide and 
Year Book of the Wire Association, 





17 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. a4 SPECIAL OFFER 44 
You are authorized to insert five one-inch ads under For $25.00 you can have 
separate headings and to put our name in bold face under as many bold face list- 
headings listed above for which we agree to pay $25.00 on ings as you desire and 
publication. five one-inch advertise- 
ments under separate 
ERIE In as PR ane ee cores headings, (See specimen 
advertisement and _list- 

Address _.... Gunner vecmeerort. te ings on last page). 
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ALSO: 


From Brass to Phosphor Bronze 
on the Same Set-up! 


E wanted to prove that Seymour Phos- 

phor Bronze has much to offer the man 
who may have had trouble in speeding up 
bronze precision turning. 


So, finding one of our customers in produc- 
tion on the brass radio condenser shaft illus- 
trated above, we asked him to change from 
brass to our free-turning, leaded Phosphor 
Bronze rod, but, without altering set-up, tools 
or speed. He did so, and the Phosphor 
Bronze shafts, in tolerances, were exact dupli- 
cates of the brass! 


The slots 
have to be held to .0005 and the diameter at 


This shaft is an intricate affair. 


THE SEYMOUR MANUFACTURING 


bottom of slots to .001, plus or minus—this 
in spite of a 47%” length which offers enough 
“sive” to destroy tolerances if tools get dull. 


We do not offer Seymour Phosphor Bronze 
rod as a regular substitute for brass, but 
rather as a stock that will stand more rapid 
working than ordinary bronze. This brass job 


was duplicated merely to prove that point. 


If slow production has prevented 
you from specifying Phosphor 
Bronze where it belongs, our 
engineers would like very much 
to analyze and figure on your FOR 
next contract. SERVICE 


CO., Dept. D, SEYMOUR, CONN. 


sEYMOUp 


SHEETS, WIRE, RODS 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE 


NICKEL SILVER SHEETS, 


WIRE, 


RODS 


AND NICKEL ANODES 


WIRE 
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“Red Head” Steel Reels 


For Shipping Cable and Wire 





| Aes longer — Give greater 

protection — Reduce repairs 
— Save on freight — Cuts 
your investment in_ reel 
equipment materially. 
Write for description of 
construction and prices. 


R. B. HAYWARD CO. 


1714-1736 SHEFFIELD AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Manufactured and sold under license arrange- 

ment with Electrical Research Products, Inc., 

Subsidiary of Western Electric Company, In- 
corporated. 
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ARMOR 





N IDEA of the tremendous range of wire sizes and shapes in which 

Sleeper & Hartley Armoring Machines operate may be gleaned from 

the cut above. Starting with the small single circuit automobile wires, less 

than '4” in diameter, up through the standard double and triple wire “BX’’, 

these machines armor wire, hose, cable or rope in many diameters and 

shapes. In the background will be seen hollow conduit also made on our 
machines in large diameters. 








SLEEPER & HARTLEY, INC. 


WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
DESIGNERS & BUILDERS OF HIGH PRODUCTION WIRE MACHINERY 
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Progress in the Annealing of Wire 





INCE the article published in 
June, 1931, was written, the 
General Electric Co. has taken a 
step forward and developed a gen- 
eral utility furnace suitable for 
the annealing of all sizes of cop- 
per wire. The equipment has been 
applied to the annealing of steel 
wire, copper tubing and other ma- 
terials of a similar nature. 
++ + 
ITH the growth of the elec- 
trical industry has grown the 
need for a better quality of wire, 
so in developing this equipment 
the prime consideration was the 
quality of the finished product. 
The annealing of wire to the 
modern manufacturer means a 
process which will deliver a clean 
product, requiring no pickling or 
wiping; also a product which, if 
annealed on spools or reels, will re- 
quire no rewinding. The softness 
of the finished wire as well as the 
grain size must be controllable. 
++ + 
NTIL recently, it has been the 
practice of copper mills to use 
two types of furnaces for their 
finish anneal. One popular type 
furnace is the water sealed furnace 
of the elevator type. This is used 
for the annealing of large sizes of 


By O. S. Haskell 


Industrial Heating Engineering Dept. 
General Electric Company 


HIS article describes the develop- 
ment of a new furnace equip- 
ment for the annealing of wire. It 
may be considered a continuation of 
my article 


“Fundamentals of Copper Wire 
Annealing” 


which was published in the June, 1931 
issue of this magazine. In that article 
was shown the method by which the 
furnace equipment which seemed best 
suited for the needs of a large wire 
drawing plant was chosen. 


wire in coils or on large reels. For 
smaller sizes of wire on spools the 
retort type of furnace with a con- 
trolled atmosphere is used in the 
same factories, as the requirement 
in this case is for a dry anneal at 
low temperatures with a close con- 


.trol of the temperature cycle to 


eliminate stickiness of the wire. 

These two types of furnaces were 

described in my previous article. 
+ + + 


HE annealing equipment shown 

in figure 1 has operated so 
successfully that a brief repetition 
of the method of operation is 
worth while. This furnace equip- 
ment handles a joad of wire with a 
net weight of approximately one 
ton. The economy of the furnace 
is high, averaging between 21 and 





25 pounds per kwh including the 
power required for heating up the 

furnace after each week-end. 

+++, 
Low Uniform Annealing of 
Copper Wire 

HIS furnace was designed for 
a slow uniform anneal at a low 
temperature with a prolonged cool- 
ing cycle in order to deliver very 
small sizes of wire without any 
stickiness which would require re- 
winding. The heating cycle is 414 
hours and the cooling cycle 18 
hours, but using one furnace and 
four retorts the operation is con- 
tinuous and the output of one 
furnace is about 10,000 pounds per 
day. Any size of copper wire can 
of course be annealed in the retorts 
but it was specially designed for 
copper wire under 10 mils in dia- 
meter. It does excellent work and 
makes a fine production unit for 
those factories in which it can 
meet the production requirements, 
If one furnace does not have the 
capacity, multiple furnaces may be 
advisable as the equipment does 

not require much floor space. 

++ + 

HE operation is simple. The 
work is loaded into the retorts 
and the covers are bolted on gas 
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tight. As the pressure is main- 
tained at all times on the inside of 
the retort slight leaks will not 
cause the damage which might 
occur using the vacuum system as 
any leakage will be outward in- 
stead of inward. The gas used as 
a furnace atmosphere is admitted 
into the retort through perman- 
ent piping in the base. The air in 
the retort is replaced with the 
neutral gas by purging. The bell 
shaped furnace is picked up by 
means of a crane and lowered over 
the retort, where it remains until 
the end of the heating cycle. Dur- 
ing the heating cycle no attention 
is required as the heat control is 
entirely automatic. At the end of 
the heating cycle the furnace is 
raised and lowered over another 
retort for heating while the first is 
left to cool. In this way a full load 
is available every 414 hours, thus 
making a continuous operation. 


+++ 


HE operation of this furnace 
equipment indicated that a 
dry anneal of all sizes of wire is 
very desirable in most cases, so the 
General Electric Co., has develop- 
ed a new furnace equipment to be 


used as a production unit for all 
sizes of wire, for large or small 
loads and varying production con- 
ditions. 

++ + 


The New Batch Type GE. 


Annealing Furnace. 


ITH the following points in 
mind the equipment shown 
in Figure 2 has been developed and 
can be called the latest word in 
batch type annealing. All the re- 
quirements outlined below are in- 
corporated in its design and opera- 
tion. 
1. Uniformity of anneal. 
2. Variation of the furnace at- 
mosphere in order that the 
furnace may be used for the 
annealing of metals other than 
copper. 
. Ease of loading and unloading. 
. Simplicity of the gas tight seal. 
- Short heating and _ cooling 
cycles. 
. Low first cost of equipment. 
- Low labor costs. 
. Low power requirements. 
. Flexibility in operation. 
. Portability. 
. A dry and clean anneal. 


Ol & Co 


i — io ode Br) 


pk feed 


HE equipment consists of a 
bell type furnace with multiple 
bases and retorts for the furnace 
loads. In each base a fan is in- 
stalled for circulating the furnace 
atmosphere, thereby greatly ac- 
celerating the heating and cooling 
cycle. For the average factory one 
furnace and three to four bases 
will be required for continuous 
operation, varying with the density 
of the load. 
+++ 
HE operation is as follows: (1) 
the charge is loaded upon the 
base, which may be at floor level or 
at any desired height; (2) the re- 
tort is lowered over the charge and 
seals itself gas tight by means of a 
water oil seal incorporated in the 
base; (3) the retort is purged of 
air using a suitable cheap furnace 
atmosphere, which is chosen for 
each application; (4) the furnace 
is lowered over the retort and, as 
the temperature control is auto- 
matic, no further attention is re- 
quired until the end of the heating 
cycle; (5) at the end of the heat- 
ing cycle the furnace is transferred 
to another base for heating the 
new charge while the first is left 
to cool (6). In addition to the 





Fig. 1. 
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G. E. Electric Furnace With Group of Retorts for Bright Annealing. - + 
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more rapid cooling of the charge 
due to the incorporation of the fan, 
the cooling cycle may be shortened 
still further by the use of a water 
cooling system which is incorporat- 
ed in each retort. (7) When the 
charge is cool the seal is broken 
simply by raising the retort and 
the charge is ready to unload. 


++ + 


Requirements for Equipment 


OW to return to our outline of 
the requirements for this 


2. Variation of the furnace at- 
mosphere. This can of course be 
easily accomplished through the 
permanent piping in each base. The 
type of atmosphere can be varied 
with the nature of the charge. 


++ + 


3. Ease of loading and unload- 
ing. As the loading level may be 
at the floor line or at any conveni- 
ent height, the loading can either 
be by hand or by crane as the load- 
ing platform is flat with no ob- 
structions on any side. 


ture in 2 hours and 45 minutes and 
cooled in six hours. 


++ + 
6. Low first cost of equipment. 
This item will be found to compare 
favorably with other equipment of 
a less modern type. 


+++ 

7. Low labor costs. Very little 
handling of material by hand is re- 
quired. During the heating cycle 
no attention is required as the tem- 
perature control is automatic. The 
loading an unloading time is cut 
to a minimum by the simplicity of 
the gas tight seal. 




















Bel] type electric furnace with circulating fan for bright-annealing. 


chamber in positon over covered load. 


equipment let us see if each item 
finds its fulfilment. 
+++ 

1. Uniformity of anneal. The 
following is report of the elonga- 
tion throughout a load of wire an- 
nealed in this equipment. The re- 
quirements were that the elonga- 
tion should exceed 25% with uni- 
formity. The wire was loaded into 
the retort on large spools in six 
layers. The gross weight of the 
charge was 2712 pounds with a net 
weight of 2250 pounds of copper. 
After annealing, samples were 
taken from the outside, center and 
inside layers of spools taken from 
each of the six layers. The results 
were as follows. 


Outside Center Inside 


Top row 32% 32% 338% 
2nd row 30% 33% 31% 
3rd row 30% 32% 32% 
Ath row 32% 30% 32% 
5th row 29% 30% 33% 
Bottom row 29% 33% 30% 


4. Simplicity of the gas tight 
seal. The seal consists of a ring of 
water or oil built into the base. To 
seal the charge the retort is simply 
lowered over the load. The base of 
the retort is emerged in this ring 
of liquid sealing itself. To break 
the seal the retort is simply lifted 
from the charge. 


+ + + 


5. Short heating and cooling 
cycles. The length of the heating 
and cooling cycles will of course 
vary with the type and density of 
loading as well as with the tem- 
perature to which the charge is to 
be heated. For this discussion it 
will be sufficient to compare the 
overall cycle with that of the re- 
tort furnace which I have previous- 
ly described. In that furnace the 
annealing of a ton of wire on spools 
requires about 414 hours for heat- 
ing and 18 hours for cooling. The 
same identical load in this furnace 
can be heated to the same tempera- 


Views showing load in position on base, cover hood in position over load, and heating 
, + 


8. Low power requirements. In 
the test run mentioned under 1 of 
this outline, the economy of this 
furnace was 30.33 pounds per kwh. 

++ + 

9. Flexibility in operation. Any 
size of wire can be annealed in this 
furnace as it operates equally well 
for a high or low temperature an- 
neal. Any size of load can be run 
in the furnace without materially 
changing the economy figures. The 
furnace can be made in larger sizes 
with greater capacity than can the 
retorts without the circulating at- 
mosphere, without greatly increas- 
ing the heating and cooling times. 

++ + 

10. Portability. The furnace is 
easily portable without any dis- 
mantling as the bases are built as 
a unit as easily movable as the 
furnace itself. 

++ + 

11. A dry, clean anneal. The 
work is dry and as clean as when 
it enters the furnace. 
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Special Bronze For Telephone and 
Telegraph Conductors 


PART III—WIRE DRAWING, DIES AND LUBRICANTS 


Translated from Chemisch-Metallurgische Zeitschrift of August 8, 1931 


By Samuel J. Rosch, Cable Engineer 
Anaconda Wire & Cable Co., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Assisted by Otto F. Jagielski, Consulting Wire Mill Engineer 


ARTICULAR attention must be 
paid to the means of adjust- 
ment provided in the case of rolls 
having oval shaped grooves, the 
adjustment being judged by roll- 
ing several samples. When the ad- 
justing screws are lowered too 
tightly, the material which is be- 
ing rolled has a tendency to 
squeeze out sideways from the 
groove and in the case of the oval, 
it more or less produces a large 
fin. This fin, when passing through 
the next round or square pass, has 
a tendency to turn in and this is 
rolled in with the metal. A rod 
drawn in this manner, shows a 
tendency towards scale forma- 
tion, in the wire which is drawn 
from it. Aside from the poor ap- 
pearance of the surface of the wire, 
in such spots where the fins and 
scale appear, one side of the cross- 
section is somewhat weakened, 
while the other already shows a 
small fissure. During the mechani- 
cal testing for tensile, bending and 
torsion, this fissure is further en- 
larged, thereby producing untime- 
ly failure prior to having reached 
the desired values. It is therefore 
very important to have careful 
workmanship. 


+ + + 


RONZE wire having a finished 
dimension of 2 mm. round and 
smaller, is rolled to 10 mm. Should 
the finished dimension be greater 
than 2 mm., the wire is rolled to 
14 mm diameter. If one should 
desire to produce wire greater 
than 2 mm. dia. from 10 mm. rods, 
the resulting number of draughts 
would be smaller, but the finished 
wire would not possess the neces- 
sary hardness and tensile strength. 


Wire Drawing 

HE coiled rods which arrive 

from the rolling operation in 
diameters between 10 to 14 mm., 
are first pickled in a solution of 
sulphuric acid, then washed with 
water and dried. This is followed 
by the cold drawing of the wire to 
the completed dimensions. For this 
operation, various types of draw 
benches are used, which varying 
with the tensile strength of the 
materials to be drawn, can be 
divided into three groups, as fol- 
lows: 

(1) The coarse draw _ bench, 
which is also used for trolley wire. 
These are very heavy draw 
benches on which the rods are 
drawn down to a diameter of 6 mm. 

(2) The medium draw bench 
which draws the rod from 6 mm. to 
4mm., and 

(3) The fine draw bench which 
draws the 4 mm. diameter material 
to the finished dimensions. 

+ + + 
HE coarse and medium benches 
make only one reduction in 
order to produce their respective 
diameters, but the fine draw bench 
arrives at its finished dimension by 
means of many reductions or 


stages. 
+ + + 


HE amount of work in the cold 

drawing depends on the finish- 

ed diameter of the wire. As men- 

tioned above under hot rolling, 

wires having a finished diameter of 

2 mm. and larger, are drawn from 
214 mm. rod. 


+++ 
IRE having a finished dia- 
meter of 4 mm. receives the 
following draughts: During the 
coarser reductions, it receives the 
following draughts: 


From To 

14. mm. 12.5 mm. 
12.5 mm. 11.0 mm. 
11.0 mm. 10.0 mm. 
10.0 mm. 8.5 mm. 

8.5 mm. 7.1 mm. 

7.1 mm, 6.0 mm. 


During the medium reductions, 
it receives the following: 


From To 
6.0 mm. 5.3 mm. 
5.3 mm, 4.6 mm. 


+ 
During the aes udeuiins it is 
reduced from 4.6 to 4.0 mm. 
++ + 
IRES having the diameters of 
2.5, 3.0 and 3.5 mm. receive 
the same draughts during the 
coarser reductions, as mentioned 
above. This means from 14 mm. 
to 6 mm. It is only during the 
medium and finer reductions that 


the practice changes. 
++ + 


HE medium reductions are 
made as follows: 

. From To 
6.0 mm. 5.1 mm. 
5.1 mm. 4.2 mm. 

++ + 
HE finer reductions are made 
as follows: 
From To 
4.2mm. 3.5 mm. finished dimension 
or 4.2mm. 3.5 mm. 
3.5mm. 3.0mm. finished dimension 
or 4.2mm. 3.5 mm. 
3.5mm. 2.9 mm. 
2.9mm. 2.5 mm. finished dimension 
+++ 
IRES having a finished dia- 


meter of 2 mm. and smaller, 
are processed from 10 mm. rod and 
receive the following individual 
passes. 
+++ 
HE coarse reductions are made 


as follows: 
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From To 
10.00 mm. 8.5 mm. 
8.5 mm. 7.1 mm. 
7.1 mm. 6.0 mm. 
+++ 
HE medium reductions are 
made as follows: 
From To 
6.0 mm. 5.1 mm. 
5.1 mm, 4.2 mm. 


++ + 


HE finer reductions are made 


as follows: 

From To 

4.2 mm. 3.5 mm. 

3.5 mm. 3.0 mm 

3.0 mm. 2.5 mm. 

2.5 mm 2.1 mm 
or 

4.2 mm. 3.5 mm. 

3.5 mm. 3.0 mm. 

3.0 mm. 2.5 mm. 

2.5 mm, 2.0 mm. finished dia 

2.1 mm. 1.7 mm. 

1.7 mm. 1.5 mm. finished dia. 
++ + 
Dies 


OR drawing material, steel dies 
can be used; however, their 
manufacture and grooving entails 
considerable skill and experience. 
The steel dies have this character- 
istic, that during the drawing 
operation they do not hold the 
dimensions continuously unless 
they are hardened properly. It is 
therefore recommended that they 
be used only during the coarse and 
fine draughts, because during these 
operations, it is not necessary to 
hold the dimension down to one- 
tenth or one-hundredth of a mil- 
limeter. The fine draughts, how- 
ever, should under all circum- 
stances be accomplished with pre- 
cious stone dies. It is even recom- 
mended that precious stone dies 
be used even during the coarse and 
medium draughts, in order to avoid 
considerable aggravation. My ex- 
perience has shown that the stone 
dies made by Krupp of Magde- 
burg, are very good for this pur- 
pose. I have on many occasions 
drawn many tons of wire with one 
of these stone dies, without having 
the wire ‘change its dimension by 
even one-hundredth part of a mil- 
limeter. If however, during the 


course of time one of these diés be- 
comes worn, it is quite simple to 
grind it to the next larger dimen- 
sion. 
++ + 
Lubricants 


S a lubricant during the cold 

drawing, rapeseed oil is used. 
A very successful arrangement, 
which is recommended to be used 
,on each draw bench before each die 
consists of a simple box made of 
tin, in which are provided two rolls 
on the inside and one on the out- 
side, with provisions for holding 
the die at the end of the box. The 
wire which leaves the unwinding 
reel, passes over the outer roll, 
through a slit in the box, under the 
first roll in the box, through the 
rapeseed oil, over the second roll 
and onto the receiving reel. This 
simple arrangement offers the fol- 
lowing advantages: 


(1) A very good oil lubrication 
with economy in its use. The ex- 
cess oil drips back into the box. 

(2) During the drawing opera- 
tion considerable metal dust is 
made which without such arrange- 
ment would be lost. This dust, 
however, falls down in the box, to- 
gether with the excess oil. When 
it is decided to renew the oil, the 
old oil in the box is poured into a 
barrel. In this barrel the fine 
metal dust settles to the bottom in 
the form of scum and provides a 
valuable raw material for copper 
refining. The oil which remains 
over this scum can be used over as 
a lubricant. 

(3) If the second roll in the tin 
box is installed in such manner 
that it is very close to the die and 
the bottom of its periphery is still 
immersed in the oil, then during 
the rapid rotation of the roll, con- 
siderable oil is carried on its sur- 
face and spattered over the die. 
Apart from the lubrication, this 
also has the tendency to cool the 
die and thereby prolong its life. 


+ + + 


Special Alloys 


N conclusion, there is still an- 
other special alloy mentioned. 
In many cities from the point of 
view of safety, they do not use 


copper as the overhead conductor 
for street railways, but instead, use 
a bronze wire having higher tensile 
than copper. These wires, besides 
having certain specified tensile 
strength, must also possess a given 
conductivity. As an example, we 
mention the bronze wires which 
are required by the Vienna and 
Grazer Street Railway. This is a 
cadmium bronze which has a ten- 
sile- strength of 48 kgms. per sq. 
mm. and a conductivity of 48 at 
15°C. These wires are trolley 
wires, usually of special section 
and ranging from a cross-section 
of 65 to 100 sq. mm. Besides that, 
definite lengths are often specified, 
in other words, coils weighing 250 
kghs. in one continuous length 
without brazes are required. Such 
a bronze possessing a_ tensile 
strength of 48 kgms. per sq. mm. 
and a conductivity of 48 at 15°C. 
is alloyed from: 


Copper —150 kgms. 
Metallic Silicium —9 gms. 
Red Phosphor —5 gms. 
Tin —62.5 gms. 
Cadmium —1000 gms. 


++ + 


N regards to the use of the raw 
materials, the same _ precau- 
cautions are to be observed as 
mentioned under the alloying of 
telephone bronzes. It is also neces- 
sary to pour the metal as hot as 
possible and the same procedure 
followed during the alloying, as 
mentioned before. However, since 
in this case it is necessary to pour 
larger bars, it becomes necessary 
to change the dimensions of the 
molds. The molds for these bars 
have a diameter of 150 mm. and a 
length of 1700 mm. Such a bar has 
a weight of approximately 300 
kgms. If one does not possess a 
crucible large enough to take such 
a charge, or if there are other 
reasons why the furnace is not 
adaptable for such large crucibles, 
then it is advisable to use two 
crucibles containing the proper 
weight and when the metal is 
poured into the mold, it is poured 
into the funnel from both crucibles 
simultaneously. This simultane- 
ous pouring is possibly not so good, 
(Please turn to page 58) 
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Registry of 
Used Wire Machinery 


Conducted by 
Dunscomb Associates 


BOX 320, C/O WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 
17 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


We Offer—Subject to Prior Sale—The Following Used Wire Mill Machinery 























No. 230 No. 234 
Morgan Rod Bench 
gar" Friction Steeles Straightening and Citting 
Gear Drive and Motor Machine 
2 Pointers for 
Block Speeds, 28 to 34 R. P. M. Florist Wire 
No. 231 
No. 235 








Fifteen Frame for Wet Drawing 
10 Blocks 12” Dia. 


With Motor and Gear Drive Two 20 Block Wet Frames 














Block Speed 35 R. P. M. 12” Blocks 
McMahon Pinions With or Without Drives 
No. 232 1 No. 236 








Grasshopper Type Crane 
Hydraulic 10 Foot Radius 
14 Foot Mast 
10” Cylinder 


Tinning Frame Complete 
20-8” Blocks 
Granite Acid Tank 
Kettle for Fuel Oil 














No, 233 
A Description of Your 
Scudder Dry Fifteen Frame Used Wire Machinery 
With 10-16” Blocks Presented Here 
Chain Drive and Motor Will Sell It For You! 








Many Other Items Are Now on Our Lists! 
Let Us Know What You Need and We Will Locate It For You. 
++ + 


If You Have Used or Surplus Machinery For Sale, Write for Details of our Plan. 
No Charge For Listing. 


APPRAISALS *+*+* STEEL AND NON-FERROUS **+* INSPECTIONS 
+++ 


FOR DETAILS WRITE 


Dunscomb Associates 


BOX 320, C/O WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS 17 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
REGISTRY OF USED WIRE MILL MACHINERY 
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Industry In War 


By Captain Charles T. McAleer, ae Corps, U. S. Army, 


Chairman of Wire and Cable C dit 





ATIONAL characteristics, sub- 
ject as they are to geographic 
and climatic influence, are as 
much a function of environment 
as are acquired characteristics of 
the individual. Just as the con- 
tinued contemplation of a vast, un- 
clouded sky by the people of Egypt 
was reflected in the enormous scale 
of their architectural enterprises, 
so also was the tremendous ex- 
panse of virgin territory, coupled 
with a vigorous pioneer spirit and 
certain economic advantages, re- 
flected in the immense scale of in- 
dustrial organization and building 
activity that made this nation an 
outstanding figure among the in- 
dustrial nations of the world at 
the outbreak of the world war. 
+++ 
HE foundation for America’s 
great effort in that titanic 
struggle was laid in the recon- 
struction period following the Civil 
War. This period saw an industrial 
expansion never before known in 
the history of the world, and im- 
possible of duplication in all of its 
ramifications in any other country 
but America. 
+ + + 
NDEED, America’s position in 
this respect was unique. Ata 
time when steam and electric 
power were just coming into their 
own, this nation of energetic and 
inventive people found itself in 
possession of almost unlimited 
natural resources. Industry grew 
from small, struggling firms, doing 
business of a local character, to 
gigantic combines whose influence 
was national in scope. So closely 
interwoven with the life and wel- 
fare of the nation were these vast 
organizations, that a demand soon 
arose for some form of govern- 
mental supervision. 
+++ 
HE first agency of any import- 
ance set up for this purpose 





War Department, . D.C. 


This Paper Presents a Study of 
Industry and the Conditions 
which it Faces in the Event of 
a National Emergency. The 
Ideas Advanced are the Per- 
sonal Expression of the Author 
and are not in Any Way to be 
Considered as Official. v v vw 


was the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, established in 1887. This 
was later followed by the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and Labor. Writers all seem to 
agree, however, that the most im- 
portant existing organization at 
the time of the war was the 
Federal Reserve Board, created in 
1913. By dividing the country 
into districts, with a Federal Re- 
serve Bank in each district, this 
board was able to exert a control 
over national finances that proved 
highly valuable during the war. 
+ + + 

NE of the characteristics of a 

pioneering people is fearless- 
ness, but this trait, unfortunately, 
has a tendency to encourage such 
people to depend upon a native 
courage and resourcefulness in 
times of emergency, rather than 
upon carefully prepared defenses. 
Such procedure is, however, 
generally expensive in both man- 
power and capital; and, realizing 
this, several movements were in- 
stituted after the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, looking toward a more 
adequate organization of the mili- 
tary and naval forces of the nation. 
These efforts, as a rule, met with 
but little success, due not so much 
to a preponderance of pacifistic 
sentiment, as to the belief that 
such preparation was not neces- 
sary in a country far removed 
from the possibility of invasion; 
and due also to a belief that too 
much power delegated to the mili- 
tary and naval establishments in 
time of peace was not desirable in a 
republic. 
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HIS latter belief has no basis 

-in fact. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
at the height of his military 
career, realized this, and on May 
4th, 1802 wrote: 

“In every country force bows to the civilian 
virtues. The bayonets fall before the priest who 
speaks in the name of religion, and before the 
man of science. I foretold that a military 
government would never take in France unless 
the nation were degraded by fifty years of 
ignorance. Every attempt would fail, and their 
authors would be the first victims. It is not 
as a general that I govern, but because the 
nation believes that I have civilian qualities 
that make me fit for governing, otherwise the 
government would not maintain itself. I knew 
what I was about when, as a general, I assumed 
the title of Member of the Institute; my mean- 
ing was clear even to the last drummer of the 
army. 

“We cannot argue on the analogy of the dark 
ages. We are thirty millions of men held to- 
gether by enlightenment, property, and com- 
merce; three or four hundred thousand soldiers 
are nothing in such a mass. The soldiers them- 
selves are the children of the citizens. The 
army is the nation.” 


+ + + 


URTHERMORE, there existed 
in the mass mind a belief that 
a willingness to volunteer for ser- 
vice was sufficient preparation for 
national defense. Little thought 
had been given to the question of 
what might be the industrial load 
thrown upon the nation by the re- 
quirements of a huge modern 
army. 


+++ 


REVIOUS to our entry into the 
war, the question of supply 

for the various arms and services 
had been a very simple problem. 
With only a small regular army to 
maintain, orders were placed with 
firms and filled by them in much 
the same way that commercial 
orders were taken care of. No 
great strain had been placed on 
industry, due to the fact that types 
of equipment were few in number, 
and comparatively simple in de- 
sign. Few people realized how ex- 
tensive and complex had become 
our modern industrial organiza- 
tion, and consequently the general 
public was unable to understand 
that industry required consider- 
able time for tooling up before get- 
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ting under way for mass produc- 
tion on a large scale. Especially 
was this true in the case of thous- 
ands of military items, many of 
which were in the new fields of 
aircraft, radio, and heavy artillery, 
presenting difficulties of manufac- 
ture which at times seemed insur- 
mountable. 
++ + 
URTHERMORE, the simplicity 
of our purchasing problems 
had acted to inhibit the growth of 
adequate procurement agencies 
capable of handling the terrific 
load thrown upon the military 
forces: with the declaration of war 
on April 6, 1917. At that time, 
altho entering upon the greatest 
war in the history of the world, 
little thought had been given to 
the number of troops to be engag- 
ed, and some of the supply branch- 
es, in order to get started on their 
equipment program, made arbitary 
estimates on the basis of 500,000 
men. This was soon raised to 1,- 
000,000, and before the end of the 
war, requirements were being com- 
puted on the basis of 5,000,000 
men. 


+++ 
URING these days of feverish 
activity, turmoil, and con- 


fusion, the one agency that should 
have been able to coordinate the 
activities of an army during the 
period of mobilization was the 
General Staff, but this organiza- 
tion was, by law, woefully inade- 
quate for the task confronting it. 
Our General Staff was first 
organized on February 14, 1903, 
with a maximum of 45 officers 
under a Chief of Staff who, at the 
direction of the President, through 
the Secretary of War, was charged 
with the supervision of all troops 
of the line, and of all War Depart- 
ment Bureaus. This body, upon 
which fell the burden of all war 
plans was, in 1912 reduced to 36 
officers. It was further handi- 
capped in 1916 when, altho in- 
creased to an attainable maximum 
of 55 officers, it was limited to only 
half that number for duty in 
Washington. 
+++ 

ERE was an _ organization, 

charged with making plans 
for the greatest war in history, and 


faced with a mobilization of man- 
power and industrial resources 
that was to strain our national 
structure to the limit, with an 
authorized strength of only 41 
officers, and of these, only 19 avail- 
able for duty in Washington. No 
wonder that plans were few, and 
just as inadequate as was the size 
of the organization designated to 
make them. At the outbreak of 
war, the General Staff of the Ger- 
man Army was composed of ap- 
proximately 650 officers; that of 
France, 644 officers; and that of 
Great Britain, 232 officers. 
++ + 

E cannot say that the nation 

was not warned of the pit- 
falls of unpreparedness, for the 
cause of defense had many cham- 
pions. Outstanding among these 
was General Crozier, who, from 
the time of his first appointment 
as Chief of Ordnance in 1901, had 
advocated an increased artillery 
program, based upon the great 
length of time that would be re- 
quired to provide any appreciable 
amount of artillery in the event of 
a major emergency. Other efforts 
were made by interested citizens 
from time to time, but little was 
accomplished until after 1914, 
when certain far-sighted indivi- 
duals realized that it would be only 
a matter of time before this nation 
would become involved in the 
struggle then going on, and that 
in such an event, demands would 
be placed on the nation that would 
tax its industrial resources to the 
limit. 


+++ 

UT of the hazy beginnings of 

1915 there emerged three of- 
ficial movements directed toward 
industrial mobilization, in addition 
to that provision of the National 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916 which 
empowered the President in times 
of emergency to place orders for 
war supplies without competitive 
bids, and authorized him to fix 
prices and commandeer plants 
when necessary. 


+++ 
IRST of these was the In- 
dustrial Preparedness Com- 


mittee of the Naval Consulting 
Board, which in 1916 made a 
survey of some 18,000 industrial 
plants; an effort which at that 


time was somewhat premature be- 
cause of the lack of definite plans. 


++ + 
EXT came the Kernan Board, 
appointed by the Secretary of 
War under provisions of the 
National Defense Act, which made 
a study of the nation’s resources 
with a view to determining the 
feasibility and practicability of 
certain recommendations for the 
government manufacture of muni- 
tions and equipment. Other than 
expansion of existing plants, the 
opinion: of the board was against 
the exclusive manufacture of 
munitions by the government. 


INALLY, ihe ‘beg Appropria- 
tion Act of August 29, 1916 
authorized the formation of the 
Council of National Defense, to 
consist of the Secretaries of War, 
the Navy, the Interior, Agricul- 
ture, Commerce, and Labor. Pro- 
vision was also made for an Advi- 
sory Commission to consist of not 
more than seven members, each 
having special industrial qualifica- 
tions of value to the Council. The 
Council’s chief functions were de- 
clared to be: 

(1) The coordination of all 
forms of transportation and the 
development of means of trans- 
portation to meet the military, 
industrial, and commercial needs 
of the nation. 

(2) The extension of the in- 
dustrial mobilization work of 
the committee on industrial pre- 
paredness of the Naval Consult- 
ing Board. Complete informa- 
tion as to our present manu- 
facturing and producing facili- 
ties adaptable to many sided 
uses of modern warfare will be 
procured, analyzed and made 
use of. 

++ + 

URING this formative period, 

two other steps were taken 
which had a direct bearing on the 
manner in which our resources 
were mobilized for a maximum ef- 
fort against the enemy. One was 
the creation of the United States 
Shipping Board, under the Federal 
Shipping Act of September 7, 
1916, and the other was the limit- 
ed organization of the General 
Staff, previously referred to, es- 
established under the provisions of 
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the National Defense Act of June 
3, 1916. 
++ + 
HE nation’s great industrial 
weapon had received some 
stimulus and educational value 
from allied war orders, which had 
an appreciable influence in organiz- 
ing our powder industry along the 
lines of munitions manufacture. At 
the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
the powder making capacity of the 
United States was approximately 
50,000 pounds a day, whereas, at 
the time of our entry, this had been 
increased to about 1,250,000 pounds 
a day. Altho this had the advant- 
age of focusing our attention on 
such strategic items as nitrates, 
manganese, tin, chromium, nickel, 
mercury, platinum, tungsten, and 
many others, it had the disadvant- 
age in many instances of commit- 
ting us to certain lines of action 
which could not be changed with- 
out great loss of time and money. 
Another disadvantage was the 
market congestion and effect on 
prices created by uncontrolled com- 
petition, one example of which is 
the fact that after the introduc- 
tion of ‘gas by the Germans, the 
price of Bromine went up 1670 per 
cent. 
+ + + 
HIS was our position in 1917. 
With an industrial capacity 
for mass production second to 
none, we found ourselves with no 
means for converting this vast 
machine to war time use. Yet, 
beginning without plans, and for a 
while without even an idea of what 
our maximum effort was to be, we 
build up the strongest and greatest 
industrial machine ever produced 
for war purposes. 
++ + 
ET us consider for a moment 
the difficulties under which 
this was accomplished. At the out- 
set, the various governmental 
bureaus and departments, in at- 
tempting to expand, found them- 
selves hampered by a mass of re- 
strictive legislation which  ob- 
structed all except those bold 
enough to ignore them. One statute 
forbade the hiring in Washington 
of any employees other than those 
especially authorized by law. An- 
other prohibited the renting of 


office space in Washington unless 
authorized by an appropriation for 
the specific purpose. 

+ + + 
ANDICAPPED by the fact 
that all activities were cen- 

tralized in Washington, this in- 
ability to properly expand only 
added to the confusion and made 
worse the conditions under which 
the supply branches were trying to 
function. Resirictions were even 
placed on buildings and real estate, 
to such extent that only temporary 
buildings could be erected any- 
where in the United States. Oft- 
times the need for certain services 
was of such urgent nature that 
contracts were let before funds 
were made available by the slow 
process of law, thus subjecting the 
patriotic officer concerned to the 
penalties involved by so doing. 
Even though funds were available 
as surplus under one appropria- 
tion, they could not be used for 
purposes not coming within the 
classification of this appropriation, 
no matter how urgent the need. 


++ + 

RANCHES had no plans other 
than for their immediate 
needs, nor had they made any in- 
vestigation of either the sources of 
raw materials, or the facilities to 
convert them into finished pro- 
ducts. Most of our equipment was 
non-commercial in type, and much 
of it was based upon developments 
of the war, which made it difficult 
for manufacturers to get into pro- 
duction. To aggravate this condi- 
tion, no provision had been made 
for the development of plans and 
specifications, and consequently, 
these often had to be improved as 
work progressed. This necessitat- 
ed frequent changes after articles 
were put into production, with con- 

sequent confusion and delay. 

++ + 

ACH branch and bureau, not 
knowing just how much of any 
item to procure, and not wishing 
to fall down on their program, 
went into the market with greatly 
inflated estimates, thus creating 
shortages that need not have exist- 
ed. This competition and conflict 
existed not alone between the 
branches of the Army and Navy, 
but between the civilianinstitutions 
and Allied purchasing agencies as 


well. No provision had been made 
for coordinating the procurement 
activities of the various branches 
of the Army and Navy, nor did any 
means exist of regulating the flow 
of raw materials, or the demands 
upon power and transportation. 
Such was the congestion at one 
time around the port facilities of 
New York and New Jersey, that 
loaded cars stood on tracks for 
miles outside these cities until en- 
forced embargoes on shipments re- 
lieved this condition. 
+++ 
HIS congestion was a natural 
consequence of the peculiar 
geographic concentration of in- 
dustry in the North East section of 
the United States. Of necessity, 
orders were placed in these fifteen 
leading industrial states of the 
nation, and in some states, such as 
Connecticut and Delaware, this led 
to overloading out of all proportion 
to their normal capacity, with 
serious results to production. 
+ + + 
NLIKE Germany, this nation 
had built up no reserve of 
nitrates, or other raw materials 
difficult of procurement in time of 
war. A most inadequate stock of 
600,000 Springfield Rifles, based 
upon our conservative estimate of 
an army of 500,000 men was our 
only war reserve. Before the end 
of the war we had 312,878 Spring- 
fields, and 2,193,429 Enfields. 
+++ 
S previously mentioned, the 
council of National Defense 
was originally organized as a peace 
time body which should prepare 
the country for war by means of 
study rather than action, and was 
totally unprepared for the terrific 
burden thrown upon it by the con- 
fusion and congestion of the early 
days of the war. 
+++ 
HE Advisory Commission, 
which was the backbone of the 
Council, held its first meeting in 
December, 1916. By February, 
the seeds had already been sown 
for the Government Railroad Ad- 
ministration, which was to follow, 
and the commission had divided 
itself into seven committees, com- 
prising Transportation, Raw Ma- 
terials, Munitions, Supplies, Engin- 
eering, Labor, and Sanitation. 
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Y March 31st, the Council and 
Advisory Commission realized 
the necessity for a more extensive 
coordination and control of pur- 
chasing and manufacturing, and 
recommended the appointment of 
a Purchasing Committee, to be 
composed of Army and Navy De- 
partment heads, or representa- 
tives, and representatives of the 
Advisory Commission. The forma- 
tion of this committee was the first 
step toward coordinating the buy- 
ing of the several departments of 
the military and naval establish- 
ments. At about the same time the 
Council created a board known as 
the Munitions Standards Board, 
for the purpose of coordinating 
the activities of the Army and 
Navy Departments in their effort 
to standardize the various tools, 
dies, jigs, etc., then being used in 
the manufacture of munitions. 


++ + 

HESE two activities were later 
combined under the heading 

of the General Munitions Board, 
which was composed of representa- 
tives of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and six civilians, exclusive 
of the chairman. This new board 
enlarged its activities by appoint- 
ing a number of subcommittees on 
Army Vehicles, Armored Cars, 
Emergency Construction Con- 
tracts, Optical Glass, Storage 
Facilities, Machine Guns, Priority, 


and Accountancy. 
+++ 


T was under the direction of the 
Committee on Emergency Con- 
struction Contracts that the great- 
est single task of the war was 
undertaken. This was the con- 
struction of 32 cantonments, each 
a city capable of housing 40,000 
men, with the necessary street, 
lighting, water, heating, and 
sewerage systems. This work, 
said to be of greater magnitude 
than the Panama Canal, was plan- 
ned, designed, and contracted for 


between May and July, 1917. 
++ + 


HE general functions of this 

board were the coordinating 
of purchases by the Army and 
Navy and assisting in the acquisi- 
tion of raw materials, in an effort 
to establish the precedence of 
orders between the Army and 
Navy and between the industrial 
needs of the country. Thus began 


the all-important clearance func- 
tion, which was to exert so much 
influence later in regulating com- 


petition between departments. 
+ + 


HE Board drew from the im- 

portant industries of the 
country for its personnel on these 
committees, and this fact led to 
much criticism on the grounds that 
these firms were doing business 
with themselves. The Board was 
not, however, a purchasing 
organization, this being done by 
the various departments of the 
Army and Navy, under the super- 


vision of the Board. 
+++ 


HE Board’s authority and scope 
of its activities were, however, 
rather vaguely defined, and it was 
soon found that there was con- 
siderable overlapping of work done 
by its committees and those al- 
ready established by the Advisory 
Commission of the Council of 
National Defense. The Board dis- 
charged most of its functions by 
negotiation with interested parties 
concerned, and had no real author- 
ity to compel obedience to its de- 
cisions. It also developed a tend- 
ency to create too many commit- 
tees and subcommittees, with con- 
sequent loss of decisive power and 
action. 


+++ 

HIS led to the creation on July 
8th, of the War Industries 
Board, which had, in place of the 
twenty-two members of the 
General Munitions Board, a Chair- 
man and four commissioners (Raw 
Materials, Finished Products, 
Priority, and Labor) in addition to 
one representative each from the 


Army and Navy. 
+++ 


HIS board took over the work 

of the numerous committees 

on Raw Materials and Supplies 
that had been operating under the 
Advisory Commission of the 
Council of National Defense. The 
usefulness of these committees 
was in this way increased, and the 
cause of former criticism was re- 
moved, as the members of the War 
Industries Board were now repre- 
senting only the Government, and 
were entirely removed from all 
connection with the firms from 
which they were drawn. Contact 
was had with industry by means 


of various War Service Commit- 
tees, composed of members de- 
signated by the industries them- 
selves, and clothed with complete 
power to act. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States 
was largely instrumental in this 
work. Among other things under- 
taken by the board was the de- 
velopment of resources and provid- 
ing means of increasing produc- 
tion. Price-fixing was also at- 
tempted, but with little success in 
industries other than steel and 


cotton. 
++ + 


URING the fall of 1917, Con- 
gress established the Food, 
Fuel, and Railroad Administra- 
tions, the Shipping Board, and the 
War Trade Board. Of this group, 
the Shipping Board, and the War 
Trade Board. Of this group, the 
Shipping Board, the War Trade 
Board, and the War Industries 
Board all passed on imported Raw 
Materials. 
+++ 
N August, 1917, there was creat- 
ed the Allied Purchasing Com- 
mission, composed of three mem- 
bers of the War Industries Board 
and a business manager: It was 
the purpose of the commission to 
assist the Allies in obtaining the 
best prices, terms of delivery, 
priority preference, etc., that was 
practicable. This effort to co- 
ordinate Allied buying with our 
own greatly simplified the pro- 
blem of high prices arising out of 
unrestricted and uncontrolled 
competition. 
+++ 
HE War Industries Board was 
still without a well defined 
legal status, and amidst the turmoil 
and confusion it became increas- 
ingly difficult to enforce its deci- 
sions upon the procuring agencies. 
Furthermore, it lacked centraliza- 
tion of responsibility and decent- 
tralization of authority, which lack 
manifested itself in endless discus- 
sions and committee meetings, 
with great loss of time, when time 
was almost priceless. 
++ + 
HESE things led, on March 4, 
1918, to a reorganization of 
the War Industries Board, by 
authority of a letter from the 
President, delegating supreme 
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authority to the chairman of the 
Board, and investing him with all 
the legal backing previously denied 
the Board. No reorganization was 
made, but the chairman immediate- 
ly proceeded to decentralize 
authority, while still retaining re- 
sponsibility. 
+ + + 
HE Price-Fixing Committee 
was not formed until March 
14,1918. The findings of the com- 
mittee were reported directly to’ 
the President, who assumed full 
responsibility, thus removing this 
committee from the jurisdiction of 
the War Industries Board and put- 
ting to an end all opportunity for 
criticism. The activities of this 
committee did not touch upon food 
and fuel. 
++ + 
HE position of the War Indus- 
tries Board was again fortifi- 
ed by an executive order of May 
28, 1918 which separated the acti- 
vities of the War Industries Board 
and those of the Council of 
National Defense, thus placing the 
Board directly under the Presid- 
ent. 
++ + 
HE Requirements Division of 
the Board was formed in 
June, 1918. This was an effort on 
the part of the Board to anticipate 
the requirements of the several 
purchasing agencies in order that 
raw materials might be more ef- 
fectively organized. 
++ + 
HE Priorities function of the 
Board was forced upon it by 
the insistent demands of manu- 
facturers for instructions regard- 
ing the precedence of War Con- 
tracts. Although having an ample 
background, the Priorities Com- 
mittee seldom had recourse to legal 
action because of the splendid 
spirit of cooperation exhibited by 
most of the people with whom they 
had dealings. Through the co- 
cooperation of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, the Board was able 
to exert considerable pressure by 
means of the priorities provision of 
the Act of May 29, 1917 amending 
the Interstate Commerce Act. As 
the Food and Fuel Administrations 
also worked in close cooperation 
with the War Industries Board, re- 
calcitrants were soon brought into 


line by withholding any one of 


these three essentials. The power 
of the committee lay in the fact 
that its actions took the form of as- 
sistance to the industries concern- 
ed. Orders were rated in accord- 
ance with their relative importance 
for war purposes, and preference 
given such orders in the fields of 
power, fuel, and transportation. 
All orders were rated either by the 
issuance of priority certificates to 
the persons placing the order, or 
by a system of automatic ratings. 
Furthermore, facilities were as- 
sisted in the process of production 
by the issuance of “Classification 
of Purposes Demanding Preferen- 
tial Treatment’, followed by a 
series of “Preference Lists’. 
++ + 
N order to facilitate the work of 
the committee, there was set up 
on July 1, 1918 (the day on which 
control was extended to all indus- 
tries) a scheme of Automatic 
Classifications. These operated to 
remove the mountainous mass of 
detail under which the committee 
was being swamped. 
+++ 
S previously mentioned, Price- 
Fixing was removed from the 
jurisdiction of the War Industries 
Board and placed directly under 
the President. The problem was 
never satisfactorily solved, and is 
likely to be one of major import- 
ance in the next war. No effort 
was made to arbitrarily fix prices, 
but instead, control was effected by 
negotiation and agreement with 
the industries concerned. It is be- 
lieved that an intelligent analysis 
of statistics will show that very 
little control was exercised over 
prices, and that what downward 
trends did develop were due almost 
entirely to the influence of existing 
economic conditions. 
+++ 
ARALLELING the work of the 
Priority Committee was that 
of the Committee on Conservation 
of Resources. By means of re- 
strictions placed on the uses of 
non-essential items and luxuries, 
many facilities were released for 
war purposes. The development 
of substitutes; elimination of 
waste; and the discovery of new 
sources of supply was also a func- 
tion of this committee. 


Figen control, although closely 
related to other functions of 
the War Industries Board was 
largely in the hands of outside 
agencies, and was not effectively 
realized until near the close of the 
war. When the Labor Commis- 
sion of the Council of National De- 
fense was created, there already 
existed in the Department of 
Labor three Bureaus that exerted 
considerable influence on the pro- 
blem of Labor control during the 
war. The United States Board of 
Mediation and Conciliation was 
created to settle Railroad difficul- 
ties; the Mediation Service, to deal 
with general Labor troubles; and 
the United States Employment 
Service, comprising 20 zone offices 
and 62 sub-branches, to assist in 
the allocation of Labor. 


+++ 

N order to check the disastrous 
migration of Labor, and among 
other things, to provide a means 
for training and adjusting dis- 
putes, a Labor Commission and a 
War Labor Conference Board 
were created in January, 1918. 
This Board was the forerunner of 
the National War Labor Board, 
known also as the “Taft Walsh 
Board”. As this Board was an 
administrative institution, con- 
cerned chiefly with settling dis- 
putes, the need was soon felt for 
an organization designed to co- 
ordinate the Labor problems of the 

various war agencies. 


+++ 

N May, 1918, therefore, the War 
Labor Policies Board was 
created. This Board, in addition 
to a chairman, consisted of repre- 
sentatives from the Secretary of 
War; the Navy Department; De- 
partment of Agriculture; Labor 
Division of the War Industries 
Board; Fuel Administration; 
Shipping Board; Emergency Fleet 
Corporation; Food and Railroad 


Administrations. The Board 
functioned as an_ interlocking 
directorate, and was concerned 


chiefly with questions involving 
distribution of Labor, wages, 
working conditions, etc. No at- 
tempt was made to fix a flat rate 
for wages, but instead, local con- 
ditions were allowed to influence 
the wages established in any com- 
munity. This work was later 
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Save on Your 
Winding Costs 
With 2inco XXxXXx Enameled Wire 


1 a.All wire meets the most exacting requirements 4 4 4 


OWinco AY Enameled Wir 

oat has been devel- 
one to replace single silk covered 
and single silk over enameled wire 
in the winding of small motor 
armatures, fans, high frequency 
radio transformer coils and other 
apparatus where high insulation 
values and ability to resist abrasion, 
are prime factors. 


AAA 


Winco J Enameled Wire 
erooucts is covered to 
the same dimensions as the fabric GENERAL VIEW OF PLANT, WINSTED, CONN. A A A 
covered wires, and can therefore 
be wound without changes in arma- 
ture slots, bobbins or winding jigs. 











Products of leakage currents attack insulation and shorten the life of the coil. A A 


AAA 

Is superior in its ability to with- 

stand high temperatures. The only test indicating what the leakage loss in a winding may be is the test in 
aAA mercury, which reveals the weak spots in the enamel covering. A A A 


Will withstand softening in the 
varnish dipping and baking oper- 
ations. Our method of testing all wire by mercury test before shipment is calculated to 
AAA give the user the highest degree of protection. A A A 


Requires little or no change in 
winding practice. 





wiiedaad OWir ico 
Costs substantially less than the ALL == WIRE 
silk covered wire. 
lia GUARANTEED LEAK PROOF AAA 


Write for samples. 


We would be pleased to quote 
on your requirements. 


WINSTED INSULATED WIRE COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Winsted, Connecticut 
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“HUDCO” PRODUCTS... 
Specially Processed Copper Wire... 


For Enameling Purposes... 


a aa Electrolytic and Oxygen Free a a 4 








AERIAL VIEW OF PLANT OF HUDSON WIRE CO., OSSINING, N.Y. & 4 & 
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“HUDCO” High Conductivity Electric Wire 


OTHER FINE BARE WIRES 


High Brass, Low Brass, Zinc 99.99+ and High Tensile Zinc, Commercial Bronze 

Phosphor Bronze, Pure Tin, Lead, Antimonial Lead, Cadmium, 10%, 18% and 30% 

Nickel Silver, Silver Plated Copper, False Gold and Special Brass and Bronze 
Alloys to Specification. 


BRUSH WIRES, CRIMP and STRAIGHT 
Brass, Steel, Nickel Silver, Copper and Phosphor Bronze 


TINSEL LAHNS 
Silver Plated Copper, False Gold and Copper 


METALLIC FIBRE FOR PACKING PURPOSES 


Copper, Bronze, Zinc, Lead and Aluminum 


WIRES FOR METAL SPRAYING 


Zinc, Tin, Lead, Cadmium, Copper, Bronzes, Nickel Silver, Aluminum and other wires 
to specification. 


ROLLED FLAT WIRE WITH ROUND EDGES 


Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, Zinc, Lead, Phosphor Bronze and other wires 
to specification. 


“Hudco” copper wire is drawn by 
the Hudson Wire Company of 
Ossining, N. Y., who have been 
specialists in the manufacture of 
fine wires for over thirty years. A 


The best grade of copper drawing 
stock is used, insuring the maxi- 
mum conductivity. & A A 


A new process of drawing and an- 
nealing is used which produces a 
wire unusually smooth, clean and 
uniform in color for enameling and 
other purposes. A A A 


Painstaking care in the selection 
and maintenance of dies guarantees 
a product accurate to gauge and 
resistance. A A A 


You can rely on “Hudco” wire al- 
ways. A A A 


Expert annealing of the wire pre- 
vents unnecessary breakage when 
winding the wire into coils. & & A 


If you, too, have a specific problem 
demanding wire of exact require- 
ments, write to us about it. A A A 


It costs nothing and involves you 
in nothing. A A A 


Better wire at lower cost. A A A 


We can serve you quickly and economically. 
Send in your specifications for a quotation. 


“HUDCO” 
FINE WIRES HUDSON WIRE COMPANY 
Ossining, N. Y. 


“HUDCO”" 
FINE WIRES 


Estab. 1902 
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greatly decentralized by making 
use of existing local organizations. 
An important phase of the Board’s 
work was the organization of War 
Prison Labor, and the National 
Waste Reclamation Section. Wage- 
fixing, like price-fixing, was one of 
the unsolved problems of the war. 


+++ 

HE Commodity Section of the 

War Industries Board has 
been said to be the backbone of the 
whole structure. This committee 
was composed of 57 Commodity 
Sections, headed by the strongest 
men from their respective indus- 
tries. Contact was made with in- 
dustry through the various com- 
mercial committees previously 
mentioned, thus facilitating the 
functioning of the other branches 
of the Board. ‘These committees 
furnished expert information and 
directed the enforcement of re- 
gulations and control. 


++ + 
RELIMINARY steps taken to 
discover the resources of the 
nation have already been referred 
to. An Industrial Inventory Sec- 
tion of the Board was formed to 
take over the functions of these 
earlier committees, and later ex- 
panded to include (1) Resources 
& Conversion Section, for discover- 
ing plants and supervising their 
conversion. (2) Facilities Divi- 
sion, for supervising construction 
of new plants. (3) Advisory Com- 
mittee on Plants and Munitions. 
(4) Division of Planning & Statis- 
tics. 
+++ 
Y May, 1918, 28,000 plants had 
been inventoried. The United 
States Chamber of Commerce and 
the Association of Fire Under- 
writers assisted in this work. An 
endeavor was made, through clear- 
ance, to spread the development of 
industry from the congested East- 
ern Section to other parts of the 
country. The nation was divided 
into 21 geographic areas, with a 
regional advisor in each. These 
advisors each headed a committee 
composed of a representative from 
each of the principal war indus- 
tries in his district. In this way 
much work was decentralized, and 
the congestion in Washington was 
relieved. This committee gradual- 
ly expanded until its activities 
somewhat resembled the Procure- 


ment Planning and Current Pro- 
curing Sections of today. 
+++ 


HE Railroad Administration, 

although controlling a facility 
vital to the success of the War In- 
dustries Board, worked in such 
harmony and close cooperation 
that no need was felt for control. 
Of great service was the exercise 
of the priorities function over 


shipments in transit. 
++ + 


UCH was not the case with the 
Shipping Board, and a need 
was always felt for closer relation- 
ship of this means of transporta- 
tion with industry and railroads. 


+++ 
NOTHER important function 
lost to the War Industries 
Board was the control of fuel. This 
was early turned over to the Fuel 
Administration, and, although co- 
operation was complete, the lack of 
control of this essential item relat- 
ed as it is to power and transporta- 
tion, was always keenly felt. 
+ 


+ + 

K Gor Food Administration, 

which was established  to- 
gether with the Fuel Administra- 
tion by the Lever Act, was not so 
closely related to the work of the 
War Industries Board, and seems 
to have been handled in the best 


possible manner. 
+++ 


HE War Trade Board was es- 
tablished by executive order of 
October 12, 1917, for the purpose 
of regulating imports and exports. 
Pressure brought to bear by this 
board was responsible for the re- 
lease of the Chilean nitrates. 
++ + 
HE Federal Reserve System, 
previously mentioned, was the 
foundation upon which was built 
the agencies for war time control 
of finances, need for which was 
outlined in the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury for 1917. The 
Capital Issues Committee was or- 
ganized by the Federal Reserve 
Board for the purpose of controll- 
ing the issue of securities by war 
time industries. 
++ + 
HIS agency had no legal auth- 
ority, and in April, 1918, Con- 
gress established the War Finance 
Corporation, which included the 
functions of the previous commit- 


tee and in addition was charged 
with the duty of aiding war enter- 
prises to secure operating capital. 
Its success in this work was large- 
ly due to the cooperation of financ- 
ial institutions throughout the 
country. 
++ + 

UT of the storm of criticism 

directed at the conduct of the 
war in 1918 there arose the Pur- 
chase, Storage and Traffic Division 
of the Army. First conceived in 


‘the reorganization of the General 


Staff by General Order 14, of Feb- 
ruary 9, 1918, it was formed in 
April by the consolidation of the 
Departments of Purchase & Sup- 
ply, and Storage & Traffic. This 
organization paralleled somewhat 
the War Industries Board, and was 
an attempt on the part of the Gen- 
eral Staff to coordinate Depart- 
mental purchase and transporta- 
tion problems in the manner prev- 
iously done by the War Industries 
Board. It did not replace, but sup- 
plemented this Board’s activities. 
Its functions were much the same 
as those of the Quartermaster 
Corps, as it did not attempt to 
make purchases in highly special- 
ized technical fields. 
+ + + 

HIS is a general survey of what 

was done in the past to con- 
vert our industrial machinery to 
war time uses. Mistakes, as well 
as accomplishments, are shown. It 
is in order to prevent a repetition 
of such mistakes, and _ possibly 
avoid others, that we now recog- 
nize the following ten principles as 
being almost fundamental in plan- 
ning for a future emergency: 


(1) For any possible emergency, the 
maximum effort must first be determin- 
ed. Such emergencies should be an- 
ticipated, as far as possible, by proper- 
ly executed war plans, with sufficient 
flexibility to meet changing conditions. 

(2) On the basis of such plans, troop 
requirements should be computed in ad- 
vance. 

(3) On the basis of these require- 
ments, surveys of industry should be 
made, in order that facilities may be al- 
located to the various’ procuring 
branches, and raw material sources in- 
vestigated, thus preventing inter-branch 
competition, with resulting confusion 
and delay when war is forced upon us. 

(4) When it develops that facilities 
are inadequate to meet requirements, 
provision should be made for the estab- 
lishment of reserves, or for the develop- 
ment of suitable facilities in time of 


(Please turn to page 58) 
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New British Steel Merger 


T the beginning of December 

British industrialists welcom- 
ed an important step taken by 
Stewarts & Lloyds in the reorgani- 
zation of the British steel industry, 
welcoming at the same time the 
work done by the Bankers’ In- 
dustrial Development Co., in ob- 
taining the finance for such de- 
velopments. The close of the same 
month brings the news of another 
step in the reorganization, in 
which the Bankers’ Industrial De- 
velopment Co. is again concerned, 
and this time the step is of special 
interest because of the big wire in- 
terests it involves,. It concerns the 
acquisition by the Lancashire Steel 
Corporation of the Whitecross Co., 
Warrington, one of the largest 
wire manufacturing organizations 
in Europe. This enterprise pro- 
duces wire and wire products on a 
large scale, turning out a class of 
finished products similar to those 
of Rylands Bros., which is one of 
the constituent companies of the 
Lancashire Steel Corporation. 


+++ 


HE formation of the Lancas- 
hire Steel Corporation was in 
itself an important step in the 
rationalization of the industry. It 
was formed to take over the con- 
trol of the iron and steel interests 
of the Partington Iron & Steel Co., 
Rylands Bros., Pearson & Know- 
les, and the Wigan Coal & Iron Co., 
all located in Lancashire County, 
and a plan was drawn up for the 
consolidation of all these busi- 
nesses as one producing unit. This 
scheme involves new construction 
work to the value of approximate- 
ly $8,750,000. 


++ + 


HE project is now carried a 

step further. A new continuous 
wire rod mill is to be constructed 
which will be one of the largest 
and most modern in existence. It 
has been planned in accordance 
with the best practice devised dur- 
ing recent years. Steel wire rods 
will be manufactured from raw 


material to finished product on 
one site. The process will begin 
with the iron ore and coal and will 
be continuous through the manu- 
facture of coke and pig-iron to the 
steel ingots, blooms, billets and 
wire rods. Thus transport from 
one works to another, which was 
the old practice, will be eliminated, 
with a resultant lowering of costs 
of production. It is intended that 
the great wire works of Rylands 
Bros. and the Whitecross Co., be- 
sides other important consumers 
of wire rods in Lancashire, shall 
be supplied from the new plant. 


+++ 


HE mill will produce products 

such as wire-netting, barbed 
wire, and wire nails, made solely 
from local materials. Hitherto 
very large quantities of either bil- 
lets or wire rods have been import- 
ed from Continental Europe for 
the manufacture of these products 
in Britain, but it is hoped that the 
new mill’s products will compete 
successfully with the Continental 
rods. 

+++ 


HE project is very encouraging 

to British heavy industry be- 
cause it reveals confidence in the 
outlook and also represents practi- 
cal and effective preparation for 
the times of better trade which 
sooner or later will return. As in 
the case of the Stewarts & Lloyds 
reorganization scheme, the most 
important feature is the concentra- 
tion in one place of all the proces- 
ses of manufacture. 

+ + + 
Big British Screw Concern 
Reorganizing 

N early capital reorganization 
is foreshadowed in the report 
of British Dardelet Threadlock 
Co., which was formed in 1929 
and, so far, has paid no dividend. 
Negotiations, it is stated, have 
reached a satisfactory conclusion. 
During January a special meeting 
will be called to consider resolu- 
tions for a capital reconstruction 
and for the removal of all distinc- 


tion between the present “A” and 
“B” shares. Pending completion 
of these arrangements the neces- 
sary finance for the firm’s require- 
ments has been arranged. 


++ + 


CCOUNTS for the 14 months 

to August 31 last reveal a 
total loss of £29,304 ($146,520), 
increasing the accumulated debit 
balance to £75,740 ($378,700). The 
turnover in Dardelet bolts and 
screws shows a _ substantial in- 
crease on the previous year, and 
the number of customers has 
materially increased. The recent- 
ly imposed import duties on bolts, 
nuts, and screws have begun to 
affect favorably the company’s 
business since the close of the ac- 
counts, and the turnover is now 
showing a satisfactory progressive 
increase. 

+++ 


New Pressure-Oiling Process 
For Dies 


TTEMPTS to introduce lubri- 

cant between the wire which 
is being drawn and the die by 
applying oil to the wire before it 
enters the die generally fail be- 
cause the high pressure existing 
between them tends to remove the 
oil by forcing it out. In a new 
patented method, just introduced 
in the United Kingdom by the 
British Thomson-Houston Co., two 
dies are used, one a sealing die 
which effects but little reduction 
in the wire diameter but which 
serves as an oil seal, and the other 
the actual drawing die, spaced 
apart from the first. Into the clos- 
ed space so formed oil is introduc- 
ed at a pressure up to 30,000 lb. per 
square inch. This pressure, it is 
claimed, counteracts the tendency 
of the drawing pressure to remove 
the oil. The invention is, of 
course, also applicable to the pro- 
cess of drawing rods. 


+ + + 
British Stainless Steel Test 


HE test recently referred to in 
Wire and Wire Products of 
100 stainless steel articles used on 
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board ship, including bolts, screws, 
and various wire products, has 
now been completed. The com- 
plete success of the test should do 
much to further widen the field of 
usefulness of stainless steel. The 
selected articles were subjected to 
the trials of a liner voyage to 
Australia and back, occupying 100 
days. Not one of the articles suf- 
fered any damage from corrosion. 
Those used for internal purposes 
included coathooks, cabin fittings, 
and numerous small items, and 
there was no alteration in their 
polished condition. On some of the 
samples used for external pur- 
poses, including a tap, a bracket, 
and a chain, there was discolora- 
tion, but three representatives of 
leading steel concerns, who ex- 
amined the articles, state that the 
whole of such discoloration is re- 
movable by rubbing, and that no 
corrosive damage has been done to 
the metal. These experts also ex- 
press the opinion that if stainless 
steel plates were used for ship- 
building purposes they would 
avoid during the life of the ship 
the damage now caused by corro- 
sion of mild steel or iron. 

So far as inside and deck fittings 
are concerned, the experts are 
satisfied that 18 per cent chromium 
8 per cent nickel steel has been 
proved to be in every way suitable. 

+++ 

Increased Consumption of Wire 

Netting in Argentine 


RGENTINE is one of the very 

few countries which has 
bought more netting from Ger- 
many and Belgium in 1932 than in 
1931. The total for the first half 
of this year was 1088 tons as com- 
pared with 787 tons in the same 
period in 1931, and this in spite of 
the exchange difficulties. 

+ + + 


CCORDING to Argentine sta- 

tistics, Germany supplied 518 
tons this year, against 347 last, 
which puts her far in the lead, as 
the corresponding figures for the 
U. S. A. were 145 against 102, and 
for Belgium 214 against 157, the 


balance being from England, Aus- 

tria and Holland. It is safe to say 

that the bulk of Holland’s contri- 

bution was German netting re-sold. 
++ + 


LTHOUGH the Government 

plans for fighting the locust 
plague by the use of fencing has 
not been carried through, many in- 
dividual farmers of the northern 
provinces have put up barriers of 
netting, and their success has led 
to orders from their neighbors. 
This business is of course chiefly 
in rather fine mesh, but business 
in coarser mesh is improving, 
especially in the Buenos Aires dis- 
trict. 

+ + + 


 esagpecn ng for the second half 
of 1932 were good. The 
Government arranges the financ- 
ing if it can be shown that the 
purchase is an actual necessity, 
especially if it relates to the battle 
against the locust plague. 
++ + 


N the first four months of 1932 

Mexico imported 1844 tons of 
barb wire, about one-fifth of which 
was German. The United States 
supplied a little over a half, and 
Belgium about a quarter. This is 
a 25% increase over imports for 
the corresponding months of 1931. 


+ + + 


HE demand for barb fence is 

due for a decided increase, as 
seven states have undertaken a 3 
year program of putting extensive 
areas of grazing land under fence. 
Large tonnages of barb wire will 
be required, and the Mexican wire 
industry is not equipped to handle 
this business. This will work out 
nicely for Germany, although there 
will be serious problems in the 
matter of financing. Most of the 
requirements will call for a wire 
of rather lighter gauge than usual. 

+ + + 


German Fourdrinier Wire in America 


HE American paper and carton 
manufacturers import consid- 


erable quantities of fourdrinier 
wires. The German wire industry, 
which in the past has played a 
minor role in this business, has 
lately strengthened its position 
very considerably. In the first half 
of 1932 the United States im- 
ported 711,400 square feet of mesh 
of which 68% was from Germany 
as compared with 37% in the pre- 
vious year and 22% in 1930. The 
French and Austrian shares fell 
off considerably, and Belgium and 
Czechoslovakia, who were once 
strongly entrenched in this field, 
have fallen out of the running. 


a? Se 


German Barb-Wire Exports to 
U.S. Increase 


T is interesting to note the 

rapidly strengthening position 
of the German wire industry in 
the export of barb-wire to the 
United States. In the first 8 
months of 1932 the United States 
imported 18,487 tons of this com- 
modity, as compared with 12,- 
976 tons in the corresponding 
period of 1931 and 5978 tons in 
1930. Of the 1930 business, Ger- 
many secured almost exactly 
50% ; of the 1931, 71% ; in the first 
quarter of 1932 82.6%, second 
quarter 88.2% ; in July 97.8% and 
in August 98.1%. The German 
wire industry, whose barb wire 
ranks high in America for its sup- 
erior quality, now appears to com- 
pletely dominate the market. In 
other wire products imported by 
the United States, Germany’s share 
is from 30 to 50%, except in plain 
round wire, of which her share is 
only 22%. 

++ + 


The Balkan Countries Wire 


Production 


HE Balkan countries all have 
wire industries of their own, 
even though none of these indus- 
tries is sufficient for the needs of 
its own country. The depression 
has been particularly heavy in the 
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Balkan states and has robbed them 
of nearly all liquid assets. In con- 
sequence their production has de- 
clined, not only through lack of 
business but because of the fact 
that for some years past there has 
been practically no new money put 
into the plants, whose efficiency- 
has suffered in consequence. Many 
plants especially in Yugoslavia and 
Greece are using machinery that 
is obsolete. 
++ + 


HE wire production of the vari- 

ous Balkan states for the first 
half of 1982 compared with pro- 
duction in the corresponding period 
of 1931, is, in tons, as follows:— 
Wire Nails—Bulgaria, 456 (624); 
Yugoslavia, 788 (1133); Greece, 


1108 (2088); Roumania, 1968 
(2836). Wire Rope—Bulgaria, 
none; Yugoslavia, 218 (344); 


Greece, 88 (77); Roumania, 465 
(498). Round and Barbed Wire— 
Bulgaria, 326 (555); Yugoslavia, 
1207 (1737) ; Greece, 1208 (1722) ; 
Roumania, 1788 (2280). 

+ + + 


NDER the heading “wire nails” 
is included tacks, both wire 
and cut. As will be clear, the pro- 
duction has dropped considerably, 
and this in spite of the fact that 
stocks are at a very low level. It 
is doubtful whether the decline 
can be checked in the second half 
year. 
+++ 
Wire Industry of Australia 
ROTECTED by high § tariffs 
the wire industry of Australia 
has grown rapidly and is now cap- 
able of supplying practically all 
the requirements of the country, 
though naturally at rather high 
prices. The total output in 1931 
was 37,860 tons divided as fol- 
lows :— 


Nails—11,588 tons 

Barb wire—10,967 tons 

Fence wire—12,688 tons 

Netting wire—2,245 tons 
The balance was made up of rope, 
screen cloth and _ miscellaneous 
items. 





HIS tonnage did not complete- 
ly cover the needs of the Com- 
monwealth and 9200 tons were im- 
ported, of which England supplied 
78%, Canada 18% and Europe the 
balance. The Canadians are 
especially active in searching for 
a foothold in this market. 
++ + 
HE Australian prices are ex- 
tremely high, and since the 
general increases early in 1932 
have run 100% over the German 
domestic and 200% over the 
IWECO export prices. High tariff 
and high freight give the industry 
a powerful protection which has 
been increased by the depreciation 
of the Australian pound. 
+ + + 
HE Australian wire products 
are of good quality, the only 
serious complaint being that of 
the South Australian buyers of 
nails for fruit crates that the nails 
are too soft. Altogether there are 
seven wire mills in Australia, of 
which one makes woven wire pro- 
ducts only, two only wire nails 
while the rest handle all the com- 
mon products. Production and 
efficiency average high. 
++ + 
ODS are imported only for spe- 
cial work, chiefly from Eng- 
land but recently to some extent 
from Canada. Some brokers have 
recently tried to import nail wire 
for the local nail mills and with 
some success. 
++ + 
ECENTLY an effort has been 
made to develop an _ export 
trade. Small shipments have been 
made to the South Pacific markets, 
but high costs make the success of 
this enterprise very doubtful. 


+++ 

Review of the British Netting and 
Screen Cloth Industry 

HE British wire weaving indus- 

try is not equipped to play so 

large a part in the export markets 


as the German industry, because 
the so-called ‘“THURINGER” 


grade, (deadsoft) is made, if at 
all, in very small amounts and the 
American type (full hard) is pro- 
duced by only one company. War- 
rington is the center of the indus- 
try (Greening & Co. and others). 
The British trade has occupied 
itself more and more with special 
fabrics for industrial uses, notably 
for mining, both metal and coal, 
the cement industry, gold recovery 
etc., and has attained a strong 
position in this field, particularly 
in the very fine weaves. 
+++ 


HE cement plants of America 

and other foreign countries 

take very considerable tonnages of 

fine mesh from England, and so far 

Germany has been unable to get a 
foothold in this line. 
+ + + 


Ea cement plants of India, for 
example, those of South China 
100%, to say nothing of the busi- 
ness in the Dominion, so far as it 
is not covered by the Dominion’s 
own plants, South America and 
Southern Europe buy their wire 
fabric for cement production from 
England. This business is of 
course, in the very fine meshes, 
practically watertight, woven of 
47 and 48 gauge copper in 180 to 
200 mesh. 
+++ 


N the finer grades of brass mesh 
also the British manufacturers 
are strongly intrenched, especially 
in the gold mining industries of 
Canada and South Africa. The 
British are also well established in 
the coarser fabrics, classed as 
“wire screen’’. 
+++ 
HE number of plants making 
all grades is four: There are 
three making coarse grades only, 
and four specializing in the very 
fine. The British industry is con- 
siderably smaller as a whole than 
that of Germany, although indi- 
vidually, the British companies are 
considerably larger than the Ger- 
man. 


(Please turn to page 56) 
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A Review of Recent Wire PATENTS 





No. 1,890,162, IRONING MACHINE 
FOR COILS, Patented December, 6 
1932, by Clifford T. Raule of Brookline, 
Pennsylvania. 

A purpose of this invention is to iron 
wound coils or the like between a mov- 
able iron and a mold turning with a 
hollow rotor. The coils referred to are 
insulated windings of rotor and stator 
coils and the _ ‘ 


No. 1,890,253, WEATHERPROOF 
WIRE AND METHOD AND MEANS 
OF MAKING SAME, Patented Decem- 
ber 6, 1932 by Otto A. Frederickson of 
Ben Avon, Pennsylvania, assignor to 
National Electric Products Corporation 
of New York, N. Y., a Corporation of 
Delaware. 

One of the objects of the invention is 
to provide a wire of such character that 
the impregnating material employed may 
be retained in the wire irrespective of 
changing temperature conditions. The 
construction includes a central wire con- 
ductor with a layer of asphaltic material 
thereon, a wrapping of fibrous material 
comprising compacted crinkled paper, a 
layer of asphaltic material over the 
paper and another sheet of crinkle paper 
with asphaltic paper compound there- 


over. 
+ 4-4 

No. 1,890,254, WEATHERPROOF 
WIRE, Patented December 6, 1932 by 
Otto A. Frederickson of Ben Avon, 
Pennsylvania, assignor to National 
Electric Products Corporation, of New 
York, N. Y., a Corporation of Delaware. 

In this invention, for the purpose of 
providing a weatherproofing for an in- 
sulated wire, the inventor provides a 
central wire conductor and servings of 
transversely crumpled and compacted 
paper disposed around the wire con- 
ductor, this paper being substantially 
free of complete twists, the servings be- 
ing impregnated with an asphaltic sat- 


urant. 
2. + 


No. 1,890,224, CHAIN LINK WIRE 
FABRIC, Patented December 6, 1932 by 
Arthur A. G. Land of Chicago, Illinois. 

This inventor aims to provide upright 
chain-link wire fabric composed of con- 
secutively intertwisted zig-zag spiral 
strands, but including meshes which 
present at least six bights interlocked 
with adjacent meshes, thereby permit- 
ting wire of a given diameter and rigid- 
ity to be used effectively in fabrics pre- 
senting meshes of relatively great height 
in proportion to the width of the meshes 
and also permitting the height of the 
meshes to be increased greatly without 
altering the object-excluding effective- 
ness of the ma. " 


No. 1,890,008, SHUTTLE STRUC- 
TURE FOR WIRE CLOTH LOOMS 
AND METHOD OF HANDLING 
WEFT WIRE, Patented December 6, 
1932 by Herbert L. Thompson of Elgin, 
Illinois, assienor to Reynolds Wire Co., 
of Dixon, Illinois, a Corporation. 

In this invention, an open coil shuttle 
is provided for a wire cloth loom, eli- 
minating the ordinary bobbin generally 
employed, and the inventor claims the 
shuttle will carry fifteen times as much 


Complete Descriptions and Drawings 
of Patents May Be Had for 25 cents. 
Address, Wire & Wire Products, 17 East 
42nd St., New York. 





wire as the ordinary bobbin without 
becoming too heavy and that because 
there will be fewer changes in wire, fre- 
quent changes in the appearance of the 
wire cloth will be eliminated. The 
method covered by the patent includes 
drawing of the wire from the inside of a 
confined coil and around radially spaced 
annular barriers which have, with the 
coil of wire, a common axis. 
+~ + + 


No. 1,890,738, METHOD OF INTER- 
LOCKING COILED SPRING, Patented 
December 13, 1932 by William Lewis of 
Utica, New York. 

This invention relates to cruciform 
springs used in spring cushion and sim- 
ilar structures, the springs being adapt- 
ed to be used particularly as resilient 
ties between the ordinary upholstering 
springs. An object of the invention is 
to enable the intersecting coil of the 
cruciform springs to be brought into 
substantially the same plane parallel 
with their axes so that when attached at 
the upper helices of the upholstering 
springs, the upper surfaces of the cru- 
ciform springs will lie in substantially 
the same plane as the corresponding 
ends of the upholstering springs. 

++ + 


No. 1,891,246, NAIL, Patented Decem- 
ber 20, 1932 by James L. Shanklin of 
Houston, Texas. 

The nail may be of any desired shape, 
such as a brad, tack or ordinary nail, 
and the object of the invention is to pro- 
vide a restricted zone on the outer 
end of the head which will be subject 
to the magnetic influence of a driving 
implement. It is stated that with this 
construction it will not be necessary 
for the workman to set the head of a 
nail against the magnetic driving head 
of the implement since the nail will of 
itself adhere to the hammer only in 
proper driving position. 

i a + 


No. 1,891,258, METHOD FOR 
FLAME-PROOFING COMBUSTIBLE 
MATERIALS AND PRODUCT RE- 
SULTING THEREFROM, Patented 
December 20, 1932 by Ernest C. Crock- 
er of Belmont, Massachusetts, assignor 
to Arthur D. Little, Incorporated, of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, a Corpora- 
tion of Massachusetts. ; 

Primarily, the object of the invention 
is to provide flame-proof electrically in- 
sulated wire with a powdered substaice 
adapted to produce the required effect. 
The inventor provides a coating for the 
wire consisting of a paste made up of a 
water solution of dextrine and powdered 
selenium, preferably the amorphous gray 
allotropic foam. a“ 

+ 


No. 1,891,788, WOVEN WIRE BELT 
FOR PAPER-MAKING MACHINES, 
Patented December 20, 1932 by Nelson 
W. Webb of Belleville, New Jersey, as- 
signor to Eastwood Wire Corporation, of 
Belleville, New Jersey, a Corporation of 
New Jersey. 


It is an object of this invention to 
provide a seam structure for woven wire 
belts for paper making machines in 
which the lacing wire may be of the 
same or greater diameter than the warp 
wire. The inventor provides at the but- 
ted end of the wire, alternate mesh open- 
ings of greater width than the mesh 
onenings throughout the body of the 
wire and which are adapted to have the 
lacing wire readily threaded _there- 
through. It is further proposed to so 
arrange the warp wire ends as to tend 
to widen and smooth any prooves in the 
suction boxes of the paper making ma- 


chines. 
> + = 


No. 1,891,992, WIRE MESH FABRIC, 
Patented December 27, 1932 by Arthur 
A. G. Land of Chicago, Illinois. 

This wire mesh fabric particularly 
for fence construction comprises zig-zag 
strands of wire disposed transversely of 
the fabric and intertwisted to form 
longitudinal rows of mesh, which mesh 
are alternately triangular and deltoid- 
shaped, while certain of the mesh-sides 
have a bent portion bowed toward one 
of the other sides of the mesh, by which 
construction the effective mesh open- 
ings of the mesh are reduced, and into 
which the bent portions extend. 

- + + 


No. 1,892,279, COMMUNICATION 
CABLE, Patented December 27, 1932 
by Archie R. Kemp of Westwood, New 
Jersey, assignor to Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories, incorporated, of New York, 
N. Y., a Corporation of New York. 

In this cable construction, the wire 
conductor is surrounded by a magnetic 
loading tape which, in turn, is sur- 
rounded and underlaid with pressure 
equalizing material which is composed 
of polymerized cyclic terpene, hydro- 
carbon mixed with a gum of the com- 
position (C.H,),. The outer layers of 
insulation having also between them a 
thin cementing layer which consists of 
the same hydro-carbon and gum. 

> 


No. 1,892,501, MACHINE FOR PRO- 
DUCING COIL WIRE STRUCTURES, 
Patented December 27, 1932 by Gor- 
man C. Burd and Otto Bratz of Adrian, 
Michigan, assignors to American Cable 
Company, Inc., a Corporation of Dela- 
ware. 

Particularly, the invention covers 
helical wire springs, flexible shafting, 
and the like, and its primary object is 
the provision of a machine for use in 
forming such coils by the deformation 
of wire stock into helical form, a par- 
ticular object of the invention being the 
provision of dies of a construction and 
capable of a method of operation such 
as to distribute the wear upon them 
more uniformly than is characteristic 
of conventional means for the same pur- 
pose as well as the provision of dies 
which are capable of carrying off and 
radiating the heat generated by the 
coiling operation. A pair of rotatable 
dies having the form of discs are pro- 
vided, having curved peripheral dies sur- 
faces, which, when mounted are com- 
plemental to each other forming a die of 
circular cross section. 
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Exports and Imports of Wire 





Exports of iron and steel wire products in October and November, 1932 
(In gross tons) 








November October November 

1932 1932 1931 

PN Ne ag VAs ohne t ie atn lane Gers tdie dene SesCe RR NIR Ee 472 1,123 1,353 
Hoops, bands, and strip steel... ockicecsccscedeccis 1,276 1,161 1,275 
Plain Black or galvanized iron or steel wire ........ 404 571 1,241 
Barbed wire and woven wire fencing .............- 904 1,500 1,051 
STON: WIDE BETOOT CIO 6 boinc a cccenvcsaseecseeds 51 53 49 
BPS MONA Nec eth soi ote Viele ahaa s'g edalhs eae sence ye ea eee 107 198 74 
Insulated iron or steel wire and cable .......0...... 2 5 4 
Other wire and manufactures .. 5. ..2006csccesesces 167 109 267 
LO ENS iy RA AR RE at apy © Ons lo 711 365 618 
MEG 7 fe Cee Os deo Hers hoes Pe CREM a Cs ORCeNIS 30 20 31 
Otter nails; including staples... 6.05 s.0650sc090se see 219 176 183 
Bolts, machine screws, nuts, rivets and washers .... 206 199 261 
Total; these 12 classifications 2.0656 .kcéseccesss 4,549 5,480 6,407 











Imports of iron and steel wire and wire products into the United States 
(In gross tons) 





Concrete re:nforcement bars 
Hollow bars and drill steel 


Wire rods 
Barbed wire 
Round iron and steel wire 


Flat wire and strip steel 





Merchant steel bars BE ie fe ona tha eae 
Telephone and telegraph Wire Soci, ae eae 
Te IE NE DR oc ccs ks ev awdedeweos 
te og da ak ah. 6 sh TORS RRR See 
Se rae nice sa eee a ira 
Nails, tacks and staples ............eeeeee- 
POIs, TUS BOE TIVES 6. onc ince cc escecceees 


east ratacs 1,474 1,669 1,597 
Paacaeaae 103 34 31 
De aiaeiniee 3,150 2,114 2,950 
i araidooe'e' 935 403 624 
stig bees 1,876 949 2,072 
pide wees 102 150 202 
ce waagule 2 1 
eeecesoe 131 77 39 
weaceange 1448 175 152 
Ristewe Sonica 243 109 23 
speeches 2,741 2,904 4,374 
a etaiars d's 1,199 862 369 
Sy atria 33 41 92 

ais wie 12,137 9,487 12,526 


Total, these 18 classificat‘ons ........... 

















yen imports and exports of 
iron and steel products into 
and from the United States gained 
in volume in November as compar- 
ed in the October trade, to reach 
the highest level since May. 
++ + 
XPORTS' aggregated 56,041 
tons in the late month, a gain 
of 14,815 tons over October, with 
the increase more than being ac- 
counted for by an augmented scrap 
trade. Exports over the first 
eleven months of the year have 
totaled 540,573 tons, or 59.4 per 
cent of the volume of a like period 
of 1931, while production at 12,- 
251,109 tons amounted to 51.3 of 
the 1931 figure. 
+++ 
MPORTS increased by 1,231 tons 
to total 34,924 tons in Novem- 
ber. The 11-month trade of 348,892 
tons represents 88.3 per cent of 
the 1931 11-months’ volume. 
+++ 
ANADA, with purchases total- 
ing 26,333 tons in November, 
almost doubled her October trade 
with the United States of 13,720 
tons, and likewise took nearly 
double the volume of the second 
most important market, Japan— 
13,263 tons. Its scrap purchases 


of 12,372 tons made up practically 
her entire takings. The Philippine 
Islands with a trade of 2,825 tons 
comprise the third market, with 
China, 2,408 tons (tin-plate 1,690 
tons), Mexico 1,618, Venezuela 1,- 
359 tons, and Cuba 1,083 tons, fol- 
lowing. 
+++ 
A DROP of 8,510 tons in receipts 
of pig iron, accounted for by 
declining shipments from the 
Netherlands, failed to offset small 
gains in 20 of the 34 classes into 
which the trade is divided. The 
most important of these gains oc- 
curred in receipts of structural 
shapes, 3,180 tons, while notable 
increases also took place in the 
trade in ferromanganese and spie- 
geleisen, 2,027 tons, sheets, skelp 
and sawplate, 1,380 tons, and in 
merchant steel bars, 1,036 tons. 
++ + 

MONG the outstanding items 

imported by Belgium from the 
United States were merchant steel 
bars amounting to 2,087 tons. 


++ + 
ERMANY nearly doubled her 
tonnage shipped to this 
country, with barbed wire, 1,726 
tons, and nails, tacks and staples 
1,054 tons as outstanding items. 


France’s total included 1,000 tons 
of hoops and bands. 


++ + 
* Eset of card clothing 
more than doubled to total 11,- 
727 square feet valued at $10,432 
with 10,435 feet valued at $8,678 
coming from the United Kingdom 
and 1,292 square feet valued at $1,- 
754 from Germany. 
+++ 
WIRE cloth and screening re- 
ceipts—23,679 square feet 
likewise more than doubled, with 
10,181 square feet coming from 
France, 7,801 square feet from 
Germany and 5,697 square feet 
from Canada. 
s 


+ + 
 eecetnentigesg wire receipts 
dropped slightly to 66,049 
square feet with 32,736 square feet 
coming from Germany, 14,578 
square feet from Austria, 12,420 
square feet from France, 4,794 
square feet from Sweden and 1,521 
square feet from Czechoslovakia. 
++ + 
~~ of wire fencing and 
netting were again smaller — 
receipts of that galvanized before 
weaving totaling 797,184 square 
feet (666,684 square feet from 
Germany and 130,500 square feet 
from Belgium), while the trade in 
that galvanized after weaving 
amounted to 1,040,370 square feet 
(889,620 square feet from Ger- 
many, 102,600 square feet from 
Belgium and 48,150 square feet 
from the Netherlands. 
+++ 
IRE heddle receipts fell to 1,- 
546,000  pieces—1,396,000 
from France and 150,000 from 
Belgium. 
+++ 
One Strand Barbed Wire 


In African Market 


N the December issue of WIRE 
AND WIRE PRODUCTS men- 
tion was made of the poor market 
on the one strand barbed wire 
Overseas. This, however, must 
now be rectified as actually this 
wire is now quickly gaining ground 
in South Africa, where it had been 
offered in vain during many years. 
The government there has placed a 
fair order which in turn is stimu- 
lating private buyers to buy this 
material. This was a_ sudden 
change which the manufacturers 
hope will continue. 
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“Roebling again installs 
Robertson High Pressure 
Equipment” - ---- - 


When the well-known John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Co. recently needed more High Pres- 
sure Pumping and Accumulator Capacity, 
Robertson equipment was chosen (as shown 
above). 


For nearly three-quarters of a century Rob- 
ertson has “specialized” in Metal Extrusion 
and Allied equipment,—and today their prod- 
ucts are used throughout the world. In fact, 
Robertson Lead Encasing Presses for Rubber 
Hose and Electric Cable are practically a 
“standard.” 





Pioneers~ Since 1858 


ROBERTSON® 


Me 
CO.INC. 
125-137 Water Street Brooklyn, N. Y 
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‘Round the World With 
the Wire Industry 


(Continued from page 53) 


ERMANY’S total exports for 

the year 1931, judged by the 
results of the first 11 months was 
approximately 238,500 tons of 
wire and wire products, a decline 
of 26% in quantity and 39% in 
value as compared with the 1931 


export figures. 
++ + 


IRE netting and wire mesh 

maintained their standard, 

even gaining slightly over 1931, 

but the decline in all other wire 

manufactures was rather serious. 
++ + 


NN the medium sizes, such as fly- 
screen, the British plants play 
an entirely subordinate role. Al- 
though these grades constitute the 
bulk of the tonnage, the British 
makers have been unable to estab- 
lish any hold on the market. Since 
going off the gold standard they 
have made further efforts but so 
far as is known, no considerable 
amount of business has been book- 
ed in these grades. In phosphor- 
bronze and in tinned steel, in 
weaves other than square, England 
has booked a fair tonnage. She 
has also got a good foothold in 
woven-wire conveyor bults for in- 
dustrial purposes, a field which 
Germany should be able to dom- 
inate. 
+++ 
S for the British export prices, 
the legend that England is 
selling at uncommonly low prices 
has no foundation in truth. The 
exact opposite is true. British 
prices are higher than ever, and 
in consequence there is a certain 
amount of importation. Recent 
British quotations on fly-screen— 
2x50 ft. no. 23/v have run seven 
shillings, sixpence, at which figure 
naturally, no business was done. 
but the plants refuse to sell under 
that price. The prices for the 
finer weaves, however, are fairly 
reasonable. 
+ + + 
HE British plants are cooper- 
ating on a plan to have all their 


netting uniformly marked as 
“British Made”. 


WIRE 

















pee brass wire makers 

have established branch offices 
in Calcutta, Indian and Shanghai, 
China, where they are now com- 
peting. The Italian brass wire 
trade is rapidly growing in im- 
portance. 


+++ 

HE situation on the wire rod 
market is rather satisfactory 
at present. The German produc- 
tion which was only 42,000 tons 
monthly average for the first half 
of 1932 has now been advanced to 
57,000 tons in October and 62,000 
tons in November and probably 
more than 66,000 tons in December 
exceeding the output of the last 
quarter of 1931. The improve- 
ment is due to a better demand on 
the domestic markets and more 
export business. Although the 
British market buys nothing, 
Japan, the Latin American mark- 
ets, British India, Palestine, South 
Africa and Spain are taking much 
more than last year and will pro- 

bably continue to buy more. 

++ + 

HE Fourdrinier wire manu- 
facturers of Austria, France 
and Germany have signed a pre- 
liminary agreement, which pro- 
vides for the fixation of prices for 
export to a number of markets, 
among which is the United States. 
However, if Sweden Czechoslova- 
kia, Holland and Belgium do not 
enter into this agreement, the 
success of it is not very promising. 


+++ 

HE position of the ITWECO 
members is still being danger- 
ously threatened by the Japanese 
wire nail competition, although the 
Japanese wire nail manufacturers 
are unable, at present to accept 
any more orders, as they are sold 
out for at least 3 months. The 
IWECO has not yet reduced prices 
as was anticipated, but is starting 
a very keen propaganda campaign, 
particularly by giving customers 
the information, that Japanese 
wire nails are heavier, approxi- 
mately 1000 Japanese nails weigh- 
ing the same as 1060 to 1075 
German-Belgian nails (of course 
of the same dimension), so that it 
is only advantageous to buy Jap- 
anese nails if they are more than 
7:5% cheaper than European 
nails. (Japanese nails mostly 
have larger heads and too much 
scrap is mixed between the nails. 
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LEWIS 


ee + + © Me oreo 


GEAR SET 
FOR CONTINUOUS ROD MILL 





Lewis High Speed Gear Sets are in use where quality and 
efficiency really count. The largest and most up-to-date rod 
mill unit in the world utilizes Lewis Gear Sets for driving its roll 
stands, 


Lewis gear housings are of two piece type 
with special alloy forged steel herringbone cut 
tooth gears running in babitted shell type or roll- 
er bearings. One Lewis gear set is used for 
driving two roll stands which is a special feature 
for controlling roll speeds when driven by either 
individual motors or bevel gear drives. Lewis 
gear sets are totally enclosed and gears and bear- 
ings run continuously in oil. 


Lewis Engineers will gladly cooperate with 


you in designing special machinery to meet your 
problems. 


THE LEWIS FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


BOX 1591 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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IN THE HEART OF NEW YORK 


TO STAY AT THE LINCOLN 
.-- 1S A HAPPY REMEMBRANCE 
































An interesting cosmopolitan atmos- 
phere . . Cheerful Rooms . . Pleasant 
Service . Fine Restaurants. Moder- 
ately Priced . . Around the corner 
are theatres, clubs and glamorous 
Times Square . . 


Conveniently accessible to railioad 
terminals, steamship piers, the busi- 
ness and shopping centers. . 


“A Perfect Hotel for The Visitor’ 


ROOM with PRIVATE BATH, 
RADIO and SERVIDOR 








Special suites and sample 
rooms for visiting sales 
representatives. 


3 


Special weekly and monthly rates. 


single $A double 
per day per day 


HOTEL LINCOLN 


JOHN T. WEST, Manager 


44th to 45th Sts.— 8th Ave.— New York 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT "'A RELIANCE HOTEL" 











Industry in War 


(Continued from page 50) 


war. Extensive and exhaustive studies 
should be prosecuted, with the end in 
view of developing possible substitutes, 
especially as regards the use of stra- 
tegic raw materials. 


(5) Provision must be made for the 
legal aspects of any super-agencies to 
be established in time of war for the 
purpose of coordinating the various 
agencies involved in the maximum ef- 
fort. 


(6) Provisions must also be made for 
the removal, upon the outbreak of war, 
of peace time legal restrictions upon the 
defensive procuring agencies. 


(7) That in order to avoid the con- 
gestion associated with certain districts 
in the last war, the functions of procure- 
ment should be decentralized, while re- 
taining centralized control only. 


(8) That the unsolved problems of 
the last war should be constantly stud- 
ied, and their solution vigorously prose- 
cuted. 


(9) We must realize that the problems 
of the last war may not be those of the 
next: consequently, intensive study 
should be directed toward the anticipa- 
tion and solution of new issues, with 
emphasis laid on the principle of flexi- 
bility. 


(10) That in all planning, we should 
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constantly bear in mind that expression 
of Napoleon’s which seemed to be his 
guiding star: “Time is everything.” 


++ + 


N order to apply these principles 
in current planning, there has 
been established, under the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, a Planning 
Branch, which not only directs and 
coordinates the planning work of 
the various arms and services of 
the army, but carries on extensive 
study, research, and investigation 
within its own department on such 
subjects as strategic raw materials, 
contributory requirements (power, 
labor, transportation, raw mate- 
rials, semi-finished or finished com- 
ponents, etc.) and other allied 
topics. How this is done in inves- 
tigating the use of substitutes, for 
instance, for a single item like 
manganese, would make an inter- 
esting story, and may well be made 
the basis of future articles of this 
nature, 


Thomson-Judd Wire Machin- 
ery Company Organization 
Announced 


The Wire Machinery Depart- 
ment, organized last fall by the 
Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding 
Company, with factories at Lynn, 
Mass. and Bay City, Mich., has 
been incorporated under the name 
Thomson-Judd Wire Machinery 
Company. This new company is a 
subsidiary of the Thomson-Gibb 
Electric Welding Company and will 
be located at Lynn, Mass. 

The Thomson-Judd Company 
will manufacture a complete line 
of wire drawing machinery for 
both steel and copper wire; high 
speed, planetary and rigid type 
stranders for wire rope and elec- 
tric cables; high speed textile and 
paper insulating machinery; 
armoring and saturating machin- 
ery; galvanizing, annealing and 
tinning equipment; wire welders 
and brazing machines. 

The officers of the Thomson- 
Judd Wire Machinery Company 
are: George A. Cutter, President; 
Josiah Judd, Vice-President and 
General Manager; Daniel J. Lyne, 
Secretary, and A. P. Reed, Treas- 
urer. The directors are George A. 
Cutter, Josiah Judd, W. H. Gibb, 
A. P. Reed, A. R. Petterson and W. 
T. Ober. 





INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Improvements in processes and 
methods of production for rod, wire, 
strip and insulated wire and cable 
are being constantly made. 

Manufacturers of materials, tools 
and equipment also are making addi- 
tions and improvements to their lines. 

Technical processes of production 
are being developed consistently. 

To members of the Wire Association 
an information service is available by 
which they can obtain data on any 
subject relating to the industry on 
which they desire information. 


WHY DON’T YOU JOIN THE WIRE 
ASSOCIATION: 
ADDRESS THE SECRETARY 


Richard E. Brown, 17 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
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What Is Toncan Wire ? 


Sop many years we have been 
accustomed to think of gal- 
vanizing as the best and cheap- 
est method of protecting wire 
and wire goods from rust. Zinc is 
not an expensive metal, and coat- 
ings of that metal are cheaper 
than the majority of coverings. 
Hence galvanized wire, wire goods, 
netting and wire cloth are con- 
siderably more in evidence than 
the same materials coated with 
chromium, lead, cadmium, nickel 
or lacquer, and it is very doubtful 
whether any of these will ever dis- 
place zine. 
+ + + 


yy seems probable that the rivalry 
which galvanizing has most to 
fear is that of the corrosion re- 
sistant alloys. Zinc is not an ideal 
protection of the base metal, for 
the best galvanized jobs will rust 
after prolonged exposure. What 
is more likely than that an inten- 
sive effort will be made to make 
the base metal itself rust-proof? 
A visible evidence of this trend is 
afforded by the excellent results 
which attend the use of wires 
fabricated from the Krupp group 
of stainless steels, which are find- 
ing uses throughout the world, and 
which are as yet nearly without a 
rival. 
++ + 
T is not only in Germany how- 
ever that metallurgy is seeking 
an answer to this problem; in 
America, the greatest steel produc- 
ing country of the world, thous- 
ands of dollars are being poured 
out in research and technical de- 
velopment of alloys which resist in 
various degrees the attack of rust. 
As a result there is already appear- 
ing. here and there in the markets 
of Europe, Toncan metal, especial- 
ly in the finished forms of wire, 
barbed fence, screw and rivets. 
According to the producers of 
Toncan metal, the telegraph com- 
panies of various countries are 
showing a keen interest in its pos- 
sibilities, and only recently an- 
nouncement was made in the press 
that the Government of New 
Zealand was considering this ma- 
terial for telephone lines. 


*Translated from Draht-Welt, Halle-Salle, Ger- 
many, by Kenneth B. Lewis. 
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BELL-MINE : 





ROTARY KILN. 
PULVERIZED- : 
LIME — 

Lo] 

MANUFACTURED a 

BY THE AMERICAN LIME & STONE CO. > 
AT BELLEFONTE, PA. SALES OFFICES < 
AT PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK CITY, _ 
PHILADELPHIA AND WILMINGTON a 
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MANUFACTURERS WIRE 


BASIC OPEN-HEARTH STEEL 





BUNDLED IN COILS OR CUT AND STRAIGHTENED 


BRIGHT BASIC GALVANIZED LIQUOR FINISH 

COPPER-BEARING “GALVANNEALED“ SPRING WIRE 

LEAD ANNEALED TINNED ROPE WIRE 

MUFFLE ANNEALED COPPERED TELEPHONE WIRE 
+++ 


“Galvannealed” (zinc coated) wire is a patented process product, highly rust 
resisting, with a considerably heavier zinc coating than ordinary galvanized 
wire. It’s worth investigating. 
+++ 
We also furnish Billets and Rods, either high or low carbon, for further processing 
in your own plant. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


3000 Industrial Street PEORIA, ILL. 
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EQUIP WITH ROYLE MACHINES FOR: 
Rubber covering of electric wire 
Flux covering of welding wire 
Woven cable-coverings and hose 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


STRAIGHT & ESSEX STREETS, PATERSON, N. J. 
Specialists in extruding machines for over 50 years. 











MAGNET-WIRE ENAMELING MACHINES, COTTON, 
SILK, ASBESTOS, PAPER AND OTHER TAPE, WIRE 
INSULATING MACHINES. 

; Complete Wire Tinning and Wire Electro-Plating Outfits. 
Wire Saturating Equipment. 


Wire-Respooling, Coiling and Wire-Recla!ming Machines. 
Automobile-Cable and Pressure-Hose Armoring Machines. 


“Aime Pannin 
— id 2 EST 185s iaemivs 
chines, Ni epi ms 


Pans and Patch-Vul- 
canizers for Rubber Cover- merican 
ed Wire. [ACHINERY 


pe ie Lote! OMPANY 


INC aed 





REELING STANDS Pull-Out Capstans, Reel- ve 
With TRAVERSE for Stands and Steel Reels. 517 West Huntingdon St. 
reels 30-in., 36-in., 41- Philadelphia, Pa., U. A. 


in., 60-in. and 72-in. 
diameter. SPECIAL MACHINES DESIGNED OR BUILT 

















SPECIAL MACHINERY 
DESIGNED AND BUILT FOR 
WIRE, TUBE AND BRASS MILLS 








H. J. RUESCH MACHINE CO. | 
409 MULBERRY ST. NEWARK, N. J. 














Reliable Insulating Is Vital 


We manufacture the famous 
2 
Johnson Super Production Tubers 
that insure Speed, Uniformity, and Quality in covering wire with rubber. 


Write for bulletin. 


NEW ENGLAND BUTT CO. 


Dept. -W-2, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Chicago Office, 20 North Wacker Drive 
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What Is Toncan Metal ? 


HE name itself was derived in 
the simplest fashion, by re- 
versing the syllables of Canton, 
the name of the Ohio city where 
the metal had its origin. Original- 
ly the name denoted an unusually 
pure ingot iron, whose resistance 
to corrosion arose solely from its 
purity. It was then applied to a 
copper bearing ingot iron of some- 
what better properties, to which 
there was soon added a certain 
percentage of Molybdenum which 
further accentuated its desirable 
properties. This iron-copper- 
molybdenum alloy, which has a 
particularly strong appeal to our 
own branch of the steel trade, is 
now well established under the 
name “Toncan’’. 


++ + 


OLYBDENUM is of course 

reduced from its ore, being 
refined by special processes to a 
grayish metal or to a black gra- 
phite-like powder. Added to the 
copper-iron alloy it increases in a 
measurable degree the well known 
resistance of that alloy to atmos- 
pheric corrosion. It is well known 
that the addition of molybdenum 
to steels alloyed with nickel, 
chromium, or Vanadium is ad- 
vantageous, and it is also a fact 
metallic molybdenum resists in a 
high degree the attack of the 
mineral acids, and has the effect 
of carrying this property into its 
alloys. 


++ + 


OLYBDENUM additions have 

two distinct functions in 
connection with iron-copper alloys. 
In the first place molybdenum 
counteracts a tendency of copper 
to unite with the metalloid im- 
purities and impede their diffu- 
sion through the mass. In this 
way molybdenum affords a better 
control of the structure and as- 
sures a closer approach to that 
perfect homogeneity which is of 
such value in a rust-proof alloy. 
Its second function is of parti- 
cular value in material which is to 
be cold-worked. Cold working is 
a severe test of metals in many 
ways, and often has a strong 
tendency to reduce its resistance 
to corrosion. As its users know, 
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however, Toncan metal has the 
same degree of corrosion-resist- 
ance after cold work as before. 
This must be ascribed to the in- 
fluence of Molybdenum, and ac- 
counts for the constantly growing 
interest shown in America in this 
iron-copper-molybdenum alloy. 


++ + 


T is clear that a steel wire alloy- 
ed with copper and molybdenum 
cannot be cheap. We know well 
that a steel carrying only half the 
amount of copper, (.20 to .25) is 
inferior to galvanized steel, and 
that a larger percentage of copper 
bears heavily on the cost. Since 
Toncan metal never carries less 
than .40 copper, it is obvious that 
Toncan wire can find markets only 
where cost is of secondary import- 

ance. 

++ + 


ESIDES copper to the amount 
of .40 to .42 per cent, Toncan 
metal carries the following ele- 
ments: Carbon .02; Manganese 
.14, Sulphur. 035, Phosphorus .005, 
Silicon .005 and Molybdenum 
about .70. The metal is a rust- 
resisting very pure basic open- 
hearth ingot-iron in which copper 
and Molybdenum are so well dif- 
fused that the result is a uniform 
homogeneous and _ fine-grained 
metal. The properties are as fol- 
lows: 
Specific gravity—7.88 
Electric conductivity—12'4% re- 
ferred to copper 
Heat conductivity — about the 
same as steel 
Coefficient of expansion— 
.00000674 
Melting point—1524 Centigrade. 


+ + + 


N the course of twenty years 
work American metallurgists 
have built up this alloy into a new 
and useful product which unites to 
the advantage of rust-resistance 
those of good malleability and high 
ductility. Toncan metal can be 
welded by all the current proces- 
ses, electrical or autogenous, and 
ca nbe shaped either hot or cold 
for every and any product for 
which ordinary steel or iron is 
suitable. Brazing and riveting 
present no new problems; gal- 
vanizing and sherradizing can be 
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BALLOFFET DIAMOND WIRE DIES CO. INC., 
13-15 East 22nd Street, New York City 


Factories in France: Lagnieu-Cluses-Trevoux 











The crack trains, which pay best, 
are trusted solely to men, who have 
learned from—Experience. 


—As wire drawers for over 30 years, 
we know from Experience the parti- 
cular shape of die for each material. We 
have found from this same experience 
that our special casting method of set- 
ting is best. ee: 





Why not let us quote on your diamond die requirements? 


DRIVER~HARRIS COMPANY 


HARRISON, N.J. 


Chicago - Detroit << Morristown.N.J. <= England = France 
Clevelanc Italy 

















Patents—Trade Marks 





All cases submitted given personal attention by members 
of the firm. Information and booklet free. 





Lancaster, Allwine & Rommel 


PATENT LAW OFFICES 
Suite 438, 815-15th St., N.W. Washington, D. C. 




















a we p as * : EFFICIENT PICKLING 
; : REQUIRES “RODINE” 

8 Liquid and Powder’ § RODINE, SAVES ACID AND METAL. 
: dle adlites + Prevents over-pickling. Minimizes acid 
: Stops Pickle Waste : brittleness and acid fumes. 

The Wim. M. Parkin Go. : Samples and Directions sent on request. 

R Steel Industry 20 Years. : AMBLER, PA. 

; PITTSBURGH, PA. Detroit Office & Warehouse 6339 Palmer Ave.; E. 
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done upon a Toncan base exactly 
as on common steel. Toncan 
yields to cold working processes 


THOU CMP CUMOE MAY distinctly easier than do many 


250 EAST 43rd ST., N. Y. CITY 








New.~Up-to-Date 
Revised 


oe =: 


Wire and Wire Products 
BUYERS’ GUIDE 


AND 
YEAR BOOK 


OF THE 


WIRE ASSOCIATION 


+ + + 


1933 Edition 
Ready for Delivery 
March Ist, 1933 


+++ 


LIMITED EDITION 


+ + 


$5.00 per COPY 


Place Your Order Now! 


‘Wire & “Wire 


“Products 


17 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 








grades of ordinary steel. It can 
be hot-worked by forging, rolling 
or drop forging. 

++ + 


ONCAN metal requires rather 
more than ordinary care in 
annealing. A process anneal to 
remove the effects of cold work 
and restore dutility should always 
be done between 1150 and 1200 
fahr. A final anneal at about 1650 
fahr. followed by air cooling .re- 
sults in the development of a fine 
grain and excellent properties. 
Toncan metal has so little carbon 
that under no condition can it be 
hardened. 
+ + + 


2 conclusion we list the princi- 
pal uses of Toncan metal. As 
stated, it can be applied to practi- 
cally every purpose for which soft 
steel is suitable. The single ex- 
ception is castings, a form in 
which it is at present unavailable. 
The metal is obtainable in the 
form of billets, bars, plates, pipes, 
sheets, wire, welded or seamless 
tubes, barb fence, screws, bolts, 
nuts, etc. Although in all these 
forms the Toncan metal is more 
costly than common steel, it is en- 
tirely possible that in the near 
future continued research will 
break down the price barrier. 





WIRE MILL EQUIPMENT 


MORGAN CONSTRUCTION 
Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 








Broden Construction Co. 


Wire Mill and Cold 
Rolling Equipment 


10255 Harvard Ave. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








WIRE DRAWING 
MACHINERY AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Rod Frames—16” Frames, 8” Frames 
—Take-Up Frames, Wire Pointers— 
Puller Tongs. 

General Castings for Wire Mill use. 


Circulars on Request. 


E. J. Scudder Foundry & 
Machine Co. 
TRENTON, N. J. 











Order Your Copy Now of the 
Wire Association Discussions 
Price $2.50 


WIRE STRAIGHTENING 
AND 
CUTTING MACHINERY 


FOR ALL SIZES, SHAPES AND 
KINDS OF WIRE 


The F. B. Shuster Co. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Straightener Specialists Since 
1866 











W. H. Spowers, Jr. 
Consulting Engineer 
551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C 
Specializing in Galvanizing 
Plants Designed and 
Installed 
Practical Engineering 

Vanderbilt 3-7395 Advice 











OTTO F. JAGIELSKI 
Consulting Engineer 


167 RADFORD ST., YONKERS, N. Y. 


Specializing in manufacture of insulated 
wire and cable. 

Modern equipments and plants designed 
and installed. 

Development work on new machinery, 
methods and processes. 
Practical engineering advice from rod mill 
to finished product. 

Phone: Yonkers 3727 














Wire 
Drawing 
Diamond 

Dies 





COCHAUD 
WIRE DIE CORPORATION 


300 W. 56th ST.,. NEW YORK 
Tel. Col. 5-1340 


Kenneth B. Lewis 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Wire Mill Equipment, Layout and 
Practice 


17 East 42nd St. 43 Midland St. 
New York City Worcester, Mass. 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-4188 

Phone 5-6033 


























STRANDING MACHINERY 
For wire rope and electric 
cables. Armoring, taping, sat- 
urating, insulating, wire draw- 
ing, brazing, and _ welding 
equipment. 

THOMSON-JUDD WIRE 
MACHINERY CO. 
Subsidiary of 
Thomson-Gibb Electric Welding Co., 
Lynn, Massachusetts 
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BUYERS’ 


For more complete information, consult the annual Directory, Index & Buyers’ Guide. 
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ANNEALING FURNACES 


See Furnaces—Various Headings 


ANNEALING POTS AND BOXES 


National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., 
Washington, Pa. 
Scudder, KE. J., Fdry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
ARMORING EQUIPMENT 
Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


BAKERS 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
CASTINGS—Wire Mill 
E. J. a Foundry & Machine Co., Tren- 
ton 


CHEMICALS—Cleaning 


American Chem’ceal Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 


CHROME NICKEL—Construction 
National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., 
Washington, Pa. 
CLEANING & PICKLING 
EQUIPMENT 


Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


COILERS—Sheet and Wire 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
CRANES—Wire Mill 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
DIES—Composition 

Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DIES—Diamond 
Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc., 
Di: Me Gs: 


Cochaud Wire Die Co., New York. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York. 


DIES—Lead Extrusion 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


DIES—Repairs & Re-Cutting 
Balloffet Diamond Wire Dies Co., Inc., 
N,. ¥. 


Cochaud Wire Die Corp., New York. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Vianney Wire Die Wks., a Zs 


DIES—Recutting and _ Repolishing 
Machine 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 
DIES—Rod and Tube Drawing 
Carboloy Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, Pa. 
Master Wire Die Co., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 
DIES—Tantalum Carbide 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DIES—Tungsten Carbide 
Carboloy Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 
Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 
Master Wire Die Co., New York, N. Y. 
Vianney Wire Die Works, New York, N. Y. 


DRAW BENCHES— 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Seudder, E. J., Fdry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


ENGINEER—Consulting Wire Mill 
Jagielski, Otto, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Lewis, Kenneth B., New York, N. Y. 


FURNACES—Annealing 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 


FURNACES—Automatic 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 


FURNACES—Bright Annealing 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
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FURN ACES—Electric 


Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 


FURNACES—Lead Melting 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


FURNACES—Non-Oxidizing 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 
GALVANIZING ENGINEER 
W. H. Spowers, Jr., New York, N. Y. 


FURNACES—Wire 
Electric Furnace Co., Salem, O. 


GALVANIZING KETTLES— 
National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., 
Washington, Pa. 
INHIBITORS— 
American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 
Wm. M. Parkin & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LATHES—Die Reaming 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


LIME—Pulverized 
Amer. Lime & Stone Co., Bellefonte, Pa. 


LUBRICANTS—Wire Drawing 
R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. 


MACHINERY—Armoring (Cable, 
Wire Hose) 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Thompson-Gibb Electric Welding Co., Lynn, 

Mass. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Braiding 
New England Butt. Co., Providence, R. 1. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 


MACHINERY—Brazing 
Thompson-Judd Wire Mach’y Co., Lynn, 
ass. 


MACHINERY—Bunching 
Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 


MACHINERY—Bundling 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga ~—. oO. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. 


MACHINERY—Cable, Electric 

American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 

Thompson-Judd Wire Mach’y Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Chain Making 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Closing 


New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Coil Winding 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Coilers 
Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 








An Invitation is Extended to You to Become a Member of 


The Wire Association 


ANNUAL DUES $10.00 PER YEAR 
A MEMBERSHIP ENTITLES YOU TO THE FOLLOWING: 


The assistance of other members of the Association in solving production 


questions. 


Meetings with men engaged in problems similar to your own and the 


exchange of ideas. 


Participation in technical sessions and discussions and admission to the 


annual meetings. 


The services of the Association information and research facilities. 
A subscription to WIRE & WIRE PRODUCTS—the official publication 


of the organization. 


A copy of the Annual Buyers Guide and Year Book of the Wire As- 


sociation. 


Fill out the membership application blank below and send it in immediately. 


17 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


The undersigned hereby applies for membership in the Wire Association, 
and agrees to be governed by the Charter and By-Laws of the Society and to 
further its objects as laid down therein. 


R. E. BROWN, Secretary, The Wire Association 
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Nature of Business ................... 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE, Continued 














MACHINERY—Copper Wire Draw- 
ing and Rolling 


H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Cutting 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Worcester, Mass. 
MACHINERY—Enameling 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 


MACHINERY—Extruding 


John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Flat Wire 
Broden Construction Co., es oO. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Forming 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Galvanizing Wire 


Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Gang Winders 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J 


MACHINERY—Insulating 
American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Lead Encasing 
Presses, etc. 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MACHINERY—Lead Stripping 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Lock Washer 


Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Magnet Wire 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

MACHINERY—Measuring Wire & 
Cable 


Lyon Measuring Machine Division of 


Barbour Welt'ng Co., Montello, Mass. 
New England Butt. Co., Providence, KR. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Nail 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Panning 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 


MACHINERY—Pointing 


Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 

Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Rod Mill 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
Morgan Const. Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINERY—Rolling Mill 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 


Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
H. L. Reusch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Rubber Strip 


Covering 

John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Rubber Tubing and 
Straining 
John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Screw Wire 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINER Y—Special 
American Insulating Mach’yv Co., Phila Pa. 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
E. J. Seudder Foundry and Machine Co., 

Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Spooling 
American Insulating Machinery on Phila. 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, 
Vaughn Machinery Co., pada Falls, oO. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Spring Making 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Staple 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 


MACHINERY—Straightening 
Broden Construction Co., Cleveland, O. 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
F. B. Shuster, New Haven, Conn. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

MACHINERY-—Straightening 

Hollow Wire 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

MACHINERY—Stranding 
Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Thompson-Judd Wire Mach’y Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 

MACHINERY—Strip Steel 
Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, ? 

Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. 


Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Piaieeah: Pa. 


H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Swaging 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Worcester, Mass. 
MACHINER Y—Taping 

Amer. Insulating Mach. Co., Phila., Pa. 

New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 

Thempson-Judd Wire Mach’y Co., Lynn, 

Mass. 

Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Tinsel Rolling Mills 

Amer. Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
MACHINERY—Trolley Wire 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
MACHINERY—Tube Mill 

Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
MACHINERY—Welding Wire 

F. B. Shuster Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINER Y—Winding 
American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


MACHINERY—Wire Drawing 


American Insulating Machinery Co., Phila. 


Broden Const. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Fred’k M. Conran, Newark, N. J. 

Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 

H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 

E. J. Scudder Foundry & Machine Co., 
Trenton, N. J. 

Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 

Thompson-Judd Wire Mach’y Co., Lynn, 
Mass. 

Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


MACHINERY—Wire Rope 
New England Butt Co., Providence, R. I. 
Theompson-Judd Wire Mach’y Co., Lynn, 


Mass. 

Watson Machine Company, Paterson, N. J. 
PACKING—Metallic Fibre 

Hudson Wire Co., Ossining, N. Y. 
PICKLING COMPOUNDS— 

American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 
MACHINERY—Wire Tinning 

American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
POTS—Lead Melting 

John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
PRESSES—Lead Encasing 

John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PRESSES—Lead Extrusion 
John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PULLERS—Wire 
E. J. Scudder Fdry. & Machine Co., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 
Sleeper & Hartley, Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
PUMPS—Hydraulic 


John Robertson Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
REELS AND SPOOLS—AIl Kinds 
R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, Il. 
REEL AND TENSION STAND— 
Sleeper & Hartley Inc., Worcester, Mass. 
REEL CRUTCHES 
R. B. Hayward Co., Chicago, IIl. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
ROLLING MILLS—See Machinery— 
Rolling Mill 
ROLLS— 
Lewis F’dry & Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SOAPS—Wire Drawing 
R. H. Miller Co., Homer, N. Y. 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION— 
National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., 
Washington, Pa. 
TANKS—Compound 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 
TANKS—Steel Plate 
National Wrought Iron Annealing Box Co., 
Washington, Pa. 


TRUCKS 
Morgan Construction Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Vaughn Machinery Co., Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


TUBE BENDERS AND FORMERS 
H. J. Ruesch Machine Co., Newark, N. J. 
VULCANIZERS 


John Royle & Sons, Paterson, N. J. 
Watson Machine Co., Paterson, N. J. 


VULCANIZING PANS 

American Insulating Mach’y Co., Phila., Pa. 
WIRE—Enameled For Coils 

Winsted Insulated Wire Co., Winsted, Conn. 
WIRE—Manufacturers 

Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Il, 
WIRE—Nickel Silver and Phosphor 

Bronze 

Hudson Wire Co., Ossining, N. Y. 

Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. 
WIRE—Non Ferrous to Specification 

Hudson Wire Co., Ossining, N. Y. 

Seymour Mfg. Co., Seymour, Conn. 


Winsted Insulated Wire Co., Winsted, Conn. 


WIRE—Steel—Also Coppered Steel— 
Also Glavanized Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria, Ill, 





This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in WIRE 
& WIRE PRODUCTS. Please mention WIRE when writing to these firms. 
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THE WATSON MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1845 


PATERSON, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 





Electric Cable and Wire Rope Machinery : 


STRANDERS 


BUNCHERS 
ARMORING MACHINES 


PAIRING & TRIPLING 
MACHINES 


CLOSERS 
CLOSERS & CABLERS 


TAPING MACHINES 


TAPING HEADS 


JUTE & BURLAP 
THREAD SERVERS 
COMPOUND TANKS 
CHALK APPLIERS 


CAPSTAN SECTIONS 


LET OFF REEL STANDS 
WINDERS 


COILING MACHINES 


COILING HEADS 
TAKEUP STANDS 


TRAVERSES 


TEMPERING & GAL- 
VANIZING MULTIPLE 
HEAD TAKEUPS 


MEASURING MACHINES 


ELECTRIC PATCH 
VULCANIZERS 


SATURATING, WAXING 
& GREASING TANKS 


Planetary & Rigid Frame types (horizontal and vertical.) 
High-Speed Tubular and Built-up types. 


- High-speed types for spools up to 1500 Ib. capacity. 
For Wire (planetary type) and for Tape. 


For Bare & Insulated Wire. 


For Wire in Planetary, High-speed & Angular types. 
For electric cable in Planetary and Angular types. 


Eccentric and Concentric types, for Paper, Friction and Varnished 
Cambric and Burlap types. 


For applying steel tape in Eccentric and Concentric high-speed 
types. 


Applying Heads. 

For Cotton, Asbestos, etc. application on hose and wire. 
Electrical or Steam heated for machine or unit application. 
Wet and Dry types. 


With Single tapered and double grooved wheels, with Lay Control 
by gears of variable speed transmission. 


Shaft and Shaftless types, for any size of reels. 
For steel and copper, in single or multiple head units. 


Power or manual drive for package coiling—also for warehouse 
and shipping room use. 


For wire rope and insulated wire and cable. 
Inclined frame, Shaftless and Heavy-duty types. 


Light and Heavy, manual, mechanical and motorized. 
For wire. 


For Length Measurement. 


Gas fired and Electrical. 


WIRE TINNING MACHINES Gas fired and Electrical. 


CABLE PEELERS 
POLISHING HEADS 
REEL CRUTCHES 
MOTORIZED WINCHES 
CUTTERS 

SPOOLS 


For removing lead sheathing and insulation. 
Separately or Motor driven. 

For turning heavy reels in handling and shipment. 
For general duty in cable and rope plants. 

For wire rope, cable and chain. 

Heavy-duty for Rope-Mills and Cable-plants. 


Send for descriptive catalogue. 


ELECTRICAL WIRE AND CABLE—WIRE ROPE AND CORDAGE MACHINERY 


























THE LYON MEASURING MACHINE 


{ Patent Pending } 


Your attention is invited to an absolutely new development in measuring machinery. 


The Lyon Measuring Machine is offered as a means of providing accurate measurement of wire. 


Equipped with Veeder Root Counter of Set Type. Lock Counter as well as Trip can 
be Easily Attached as an extra 


Features of the Lyon Measuring Machine: 


(1) Accurate measurement of all kinds of wire and cord, bare, insulated, armored, B-X 
cable, twisted-pair, oval, angular and odd shapes. 


No adjustment necessary for changes in size or shape of material being measured. 
The machine automatically takes care of such changes, 


Will not flatten softest insulation or mar trade marks or special markings. 


This machine eliminates material waste, making it possible for you to provide 
mechanically exact yardage. 





(5) Simple and sturdy in construction and operation, and yet a precision machine in 
accuracy. 


GUARANTEED BY DISTRIBUTORS AGAINST WEAR AND IMPERFECTIONS OF MANUFACTURE 
UNDER ORDINARY USAGE FOR ONE YEAR. 


WRITE US FOR OUR FREE TRIAL PROPOSITION. 


LYON MEASURING MACHINE DIVISION, 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 


BROCKTON, MASS. 











